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THE PILGRIM MOTHERS _Was she sitting in this same arm-chair, dreaming of an scene of the unique courtship. Made of sterner stuff than 

English spring-time,that April morning when Myles Standish — the fragile English rose, who could not bear transplanting to 

I T is said that many a woman has died silently crowning brought home her dying husband? the bleak New World, Priscilla is a vitalizing force in New 
the deed done by a man, and in her finer immortality We seem to hear her one request, oft repeated to the gal England tradition. Her vivacious French blood could not 
can smile at being forgotten, since it is not by him. Let us lant captain, ‘‘ Make the grave of my dear lord so that an- be chilled by frost or weakened by famine. She was a nota 


hope that the gentle martyrs of the Mayflower and Anne, other may be dug close beside.”” Samuel Fuller, the sur ble cook, like her grandmother and mother before her; and 
many of whom laid down their lives that their sturdy lords geon of the company, said that ‘“‘heart-break was Dame _ if those dishes and kettles that stand on the cabinet, once the 
might establish church and state, were not forgotten by the Carver's complaint,” for in May the other grave was made — property of Peregrine White, could speak, they would tell of 
men they loved, for history holds slight memory of their under the wheat on Cole’s Hill, and there side by side, un- ‘‘ delectable marchpanes, manchets, plum-porridge, and all 
heroism. Masculine pens tersely dispose of them as the marked by monument, the first Governor of Plymouth and manner of tasty cake Her descendants say that her onion 
wives of their husbands, soup and clam chowder 
evidently believing that had as large a share in 
to have married Stan winning the allegiance of 
dish of Standish or to Samoset, Squanto, and 
have called John Carver Massasoit as had the di 
lord was honor enough plomacy of Winslow or 
for any woman. Yet read- the shrewdness of Brad 
ing between the lines of ford 
the journal of that cour Who can tell how much 
teous gentleman William of the final triumph of the 
Bradford, and turning brethren was due to the 
over the pages covered culinary skill of the 
with the angular Saxon loveliest maiden of Ply 
chirography of John Al uth,” who strength 
den and Nathaniel Mor- ened hearts of oak with 
ton, we discover romance dainty seasoning, and 
and tragedy enough to tempted dying saints by 
make the gentle women the delicacy of her por 
of Plymouth immortal ridge to eat and live ? 
could they but find their Near the good sword 
Boswell. of Standish hangs a still 
The quaint old sea pretty sampler, which in 
port where the Pilgrim neat lettering tells the 
Mothers landed so long story of its origin, 
ago is full of the echoes : 
of a gle ari us past. As 
we stand in Pilgrim Hall, 
the Mecca of the New- 








Lorea Standish is my name 
Lord guide my heart that I 
may doe Thy Will. Also fill 


‘ - i n hands with such con 
5 Englander, we are sur 
4 j venient skill as may con 
: rounded by the memori - ; 
als of the giants of those ny. ae se 
; l¢ om oO sh ie 
days. Surely the ages — un 
of brass, iron, and wood F< , | 
united to weld together v glory to 


those massive kettles, 
platters, and trenchers. 
Whatever sorrows tried 
the soul of the Puri 
5 tan housewife, she was 
q spared the breakage of 
her china. 

Making our way past 
grim-looking clocks, and 
eabinets filled with gar- 
ments whose wearers 
have been dust for gen 
erations, we stand by a 
picturesque arm-chair 
which once formed part 

f the household furnish 
ing of Mistress Kather 
ine Carver. We can al- 
most fancy that we see 
resting against its carved 
back, the fair blond 
face, with its glory of 
golden hair partly hid 
den under the Puritan 
‘ap. It is hinted in the 

chronicles that Dame 
Carver was fond of dain 
ty gowns, and we are 
told that her ‘‘ paduasoy 
kirtle and mantle” were 
of finer texture than 
those of her fellow-voy 
(4 agers. They forgave her 
4 these sins of superiority, 
however, for she had 
been reared under the 
worldly care of her fa 
ther, Bishop White, of 
the English Church, and 
even the circumstance 
S of her sister having mar 
3 ried Robinson, the pastor 
at Leyden, and the fact 
hat her own brother 


] 


If we may believe what 
the record says the pray 
er of the little maid was 
answered, for she is call 
ed “ Lorea well beloved 
ind ‘‘the dear daughter’ 
f the founder of the 
American army and his 
wife Barbara, the com 
panion of Mistress Alice 
Southworth in the rood 
ship Anne 

Governor Bradford, in 
his journal describing 
the arrival of the vessel 
qual ntly says ** some 
very useful persons 
were among her passen 
gers. Useful indeed did 
the fair cousin of (¢ ip 
tain Myles prove in the 
rs of the colony 
le in face and cat 
re, “ with eyes so mar 
lous that their beauty 
been impressed on 
every generation of her 
lescendants,” her peace 
ful magnetism turned the 
sword of her husband 
into a ploughshare, and 
in time he became the 
»wher of a ‘‘ good! y es 
ite Honorable men 
on is made of Mistress 
indish in the character 
> will of the ‘‘ little 
man who there 
due tribute to his 
dear wife sarbara 
gossips of Plymouth 
show you bits of her 
household gods, and 
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became a ‘‘ Separatist,” point with pride to the 
could n yt quite wean her rumbling foundations 
from ‘the flesh pots 2 = : ——— >= — ae é = 1 of the house of Standish 
f Egypt.” ‘‘ Fed on the as " 5. . _ of Standish; but, like the 





i 
roses and lilies of life, iry leader of an old 
1 


rs m 
y it was simply, we be eee — cilia er exodus, the captain 
lieve, love ie him she RECEPTION TOILETTES ies in an rion moar 
juaintly called ‘‘ dear Fig. 1.—EmBromwereD CLota Gown Fig. 2.—VreLvet Gown grave, and the place of 
heart’ that led this well- his sepuk hre no man 
rn, well-bred woman knoweth 
to suffer disinheritance, A fascinating chapter 
perils by land and sea, famine, pestilence, and death. The his sweet wife sleep. It is a charming chapter in the grim yet unwritten is suggested by the records of the old Pilgrim 
gends linger of her gentle dignity of manner and sweet New England annals. ‘‘ Fresh with the youth of the world, church. Here appear the names of those five remarkable 
graciousness of speech, which won the reverent admiration and recalling Rebecca and Isaac,” this story of wedded lov- women the Carpenter sisters, four of whom married prom 
of all who came within their influence. With a self respect ers, who in death were not divided inent men in the ee Mary, the fairest of all,” it is 
} so great that it bred in her respect for others, the ruder wo- Here at our side is a flax-wheel, suggesting ‘‘ Priscilla, the said, in surprised tautolo ‘was a godly old maid who ne‘ 
Y men of the company were pw red by her sympat hy and in- beautiful spinner,” her ‘‘ whitg hands feeding the ravenous er married, but remains ai in her sister’s home 
4 terest. She was an aristocrat. this Katherine of ours, and spindle,” while the captain of Plymouth wooes her by dan- These women may be c all d the pioneers in the philan 


unconsciously received as her due the devotion of her ‘‘ hand gerous proxy. We wish that the iconoclast had left us the thropic and religious work so characteristic of the woman- 
maiden Lois,” and the protecting care of Mistress Brewster. home of Elder Brewster, the ‘‘ great room” of which was the hood of America. Bridget, whose husband was Samuel 








114 


Fuller, gave land to endow the church (the first recorded gift 
of its kind): Alice, the wife of Governor Bradford, genet 
ously trained among her own children Thomas Cushman, 
destined to become the celebrated ruling elder; Juliana, the 
wife of George Morton, was the mother of men so devout 
that thev were called flames of fire; and Priscilla, who mat 
ried William Wright, has a record clean and sweet with good 
deeds 

The chronicles say that ‘‘ Mistress Alice Bradford, March 
20, 1670, changed this life for a better, having attained to four- 
score years of age or thereabouts. Shee was a godly matron, 
much louved while shee lived, and lamented tho’ aged when 
shee died.” 

As we trace the characters of these women, descending 
through many generations, we are comforted by the thought 
that men are quite as often visited with the virtue of their 
mothers as with the iniquities of their fathers 

Cherished as a shrine is the arm-chair of Mistress Mary 
Brewster, whose loveliness did much to make those who had 
abjured saints believe in them again. The eldest among the 
Pilgrim women, she was, at fifty-four, as a mother in Israel, 
taking into her home Priscilla Mullins, Elizabeth Tilley, and 
others whom the pestilence had made orphans. Looking 
well to the ways of her household, she superintended the 
gathering of the precious sassafras root to be sent to Eng 
Jand, directed the spinning of careless maidens, watched by 
the sick, cheered the living, and comforted the dying 

We wish that we could go over the roll of honor of those 
trustful, self-contained women, who, with all their piety, had 
a sense of humor and relish for a bit of nonsense now and 
then, as these lines, cited by Bartlette, will testify: 





* For pottage and puddings aid custards and pies, 
Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supphes 
We have pumpkin at morning pumpkin at noon; 
It it was not for pumpkin we ad be undoon 


Yet we hesitate as to what should be the national flower! 
Surely the pumpkin blossom has a homely but historic claim 
upon our consideration 

Leaving Pilgrim Hall, we pass through Leyden Street, re- 
calling De Rasiére’s description of the church-going of our 
heroines, ‘‘in sober gowns, kerchiefs, and hoods; their gar 
ments poor but scrupulously neat, the lowlier yielding pre- 
cedence to those of better condition.” 

At last we stand on Burial Hill. Around us are countless 
dark gray slate stones, carved with skulls and cross-bones 
The Christian names upon them are suggestive. Patience, 
Peace, Prayerful, Wrestling, and Love appear to have been 
favorites With those devout women, with whom naming the 
baby was a prerogative 

Japanese educators commend what they term the study of 
May we not learn from the brave Pilgrim Mo 

love of order, of purity, and of tradition which 
HELEN Jay. 


ance siry 
thers that 
dominated their lives 


MARIGOLD SEEDS. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
H.as white as a sheet was the meadow with frost, 
( And the birch trees were bare on the hill, 
While the marigolds—orange and yellow and brown 
In the garden were blossoming still 
But now colder and colder and colder it grows, 
And the ground’s frozen hard as a rock, 
And the winds whoop and cry,and the clouds hurry by, 
Like the sheep of a wolf-driven flock, 
And the leaves in a witech-dance are whirling around, 
And the blossoms lie dead with the weeds, 
And there's nothing that’s left of my marigold flowers 
But a handful of marigold seeds 
But the litthe dwarf winter-time days will go by, 
And the dreary black nights will depart, 
And the pec wee will call in the alder again, 
And the grass by the brook side will start, 
And the blossoms will feel the warm touch of the sun, 
And will hear the soft voice of the showers, 
For all hidden away in the marigold seeds 
Are the souls of new marigold flowers. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR MEN. 


THVHE constantly repeated assertion that American 
| men are less courteous than formerly to the wo 
men whom they encounter in public conveyances 
leads the candid observer to question whether or not 
the statement is true. Is the adverse criticism just 
or the contrary 

We have good authority for the assertion that the 
evil a man does lives after him, while the good is of 
ten interred with lis bones. Let us parody this a bit, 
and plead that the rude acts of which men are guilty 
are remembere d and treasured up against them, while 
their courtesy is either taken as a matter of course or 
overlooked. The woman who accepts the seat va 
cated for her by a weary clerk or workman will, if 
she be a lady, repay lis consideration by a bow anda 
murmured word of thanks, and with this she general 
ly dismisses the matter from her thoughts. Comfort- 
ably seated, her mind reverts to other topics, and by 

} 


the time she reaches her home the whole occurrence 


has been forgotten. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


But suppose the case reversed. Suppose that she 
finds every seat occupied, and no one seems inclined 
Then she looks at the 
Pessimistic 


to sacrifice his ease to hers. 
affair from a different point of view. 
opinions of American breeding throng her brain as 
she sways back and forth with the motion of the con- 
veyance, painfully supporting herself by her clutch 
ou the strap over her head. Animadversions upon 
the rudeness of men as a class alternate in her mind 
with the harrowing reflection that she is stretching 
the sleeve of her gown out of all shape, and ruining 
the fit of her best gloves. Tired, fretted, strained, she 
enters the house with a tirade upon her lips against 
the discourtesy of which she has been the victim, en- 
tirely and quite innocently forgetful of the many 
oceasions upon which similar discomfort has been 
spared her by the thoughtfulness of one of the sex she 


now condemns so unreservedly. 

No one will attempt to defend the man who, under 
ordinary circumstances, keeps his seat while any wo 
man, be she young or old, rich or poor, handsome or 
homely, is obliged to stand. A just plea may, in- 
deed, be offered on behalf of a tired man who has se 
cured a seat in a car or an elevated train, and who 
declines to yield it to a buxom, unwearied young girl 
who has evidently not spent the day on her feet-in a 
factory or behind a counter. No excuse can be urged, 
however, for the men who push their way ahead of 
women into the so-called ** Ladies’ Cabin” of a ferry 
boat, and fill its seats while their rightful owners are 
obliged to stand. Whether there, or in car, train, or 
stage, a man with the instincts of a gentleman will 
usually prefer to undergo fatigue rather than prove 
guilty of the discourtesy of remaining seated while a 
lady is standing. 

Yet, in spite of all, there is no doubt that men re 
ceive far less credit for courtesy than is their rightful 
due. Because one-fifth of the male humanity of a 
large city lacks good-breeding, should the whole body 
be denounced as utterly deficient of the elements of 
Further be it said that many men, mis- 
takenly, but none the less honestly, believe that they 
are justified in their apparent rudeness by the care- 
lessness of a large proportion of women in acknow- 
ledging, even by a bend of the head, the attention 
shown in a man’s relinquishing his seat in their 
favor. 

Still again, let the blame of neglect by men of 
small sweet courtesies be in some eases attributed 


politeness ? 


rather to carelessness, ignorance, or defective early 
training than to wilful rudeness. That man, espe- 
cially if he be a foreigner, who has all his life seen 
women relegated by themselves and others to posi- 
tions of inferiority, who never thinks of rising when 
his wife or his sister enters the room, who is always 
the served rather than the server, and to whom the 
suggestion never occurs of yielding an easy-chair or 
a cozy corner to one of his own ** women folks,” ean 
not be marvelled at if he fail to extend such civili 
ties to strangers. 

There are so many men, and they have so many 
good- 
Never should they be 
blamed for rudeness while the very women who are 
their accusers are failing to cultivate habits of polite- 
ness .n their husbands, their brothers, and their sons, 


more ways than women possess of showing 
breeding or its absence. 


Nor should those women be among the harsh critics 
of men who would, though well and strong them- 
selves, delay giving up their own comfortable places 
to older or weaker women, or to mothers burdened 
with young children. Let women, by their treat- 
ment of other women, show men what measure of 
courtesy they desire meted out to themselves. And, 
in remembrance of the numberless unobtrusive acts 
of manly courtesy every woman has received, let her 
incline more to give men credit for the constant po- 
liteness of the sex than to blame them for the occa- 
sional rudeness of its unworthy representatives. 


AN ARAB'S SALT. 

j penn are few social duties more incumbeut on 

us than the duty of hospitality. Mauy household- 
ers fail to recognize this, and, although their means 
are ample, lave an idea that they are doing a more 
praiseworthy thing in devoting themselves to their 
family, as they call it, live with closed doors, and ney- 
er ‘seek to find the way to heaven by doing deeds of 
hospitality.” They are faithful in all their outside 
duties, punctual in their payments, frequent in their 
charities, church-supporting, somewhat public-spirit 
ed, subscribing money on occasion, visiting a hospi- 
tal now and then, lending countenance to a course of 
lectures, and once in a while acting on committees 
for the establishment of a public bath-house, a libra- 
But their house is literally their 
castle, and once over the threshold of the front 
door, the drawbridge is up and the porteullis is down, 
and one has to sing out, ‘‘ What, warder, ho!” and 
blow the horn loud and long, before gaining admit- 
tance, 

They consider this barring of the door, and this 
seclusion and retirement within the walls of home, 
as something greatly to their credit; they are domes- 
tic, they think; they are devoted to home, dislike 


ryv,or opera hall. 
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publicity, have the good taste to court privacy; and 

they plume themselves upon it all past belief. With 

these people the very fact that a person is a stranger 

is the reason why they do not take him in; they 

would accord him but grudging entrance, as when 
one stands with the door ajar and looks askance at 

an intruder, even if he bad brought letters from the 

Grand Khan or other more or Jess exalted personages. 

Yet it is to be questioned if a liome with all its 

comforts and delights was given to any one of these 

people, or if he were allowed to attain it, for his own 

selfish seclusion or eujoyment, if it is not a seques- 

tration of something in the great partnership of tle 

world’s economy that is not altogether his own, and 

if one has a right to shut himself up there like a 
Turk in his harem and be more chary of his salt 
than a Bedouin in the desert. 

If one’s home is fair and fine, with soft carpets, 

rugs, pictures, marbles, china, with gentle service, 

luxurious living, loving children, gracious wife, 

should all the blessings that these things give, even if 
one is the apparent source of them himself, has gath- 
ered and secured them by close effort and self-denial, 

be kept to one’s self alone, like the bone the dog 
gnaws, and buries till he can come back to it? It is 
not privacy and seclusion that give a home its sacred- 
ness. Far from it. It is its happiness, its healthi- 
ness, its helpfulness, its capacity to do good, to im- 
part that happiness and liealthiuess, its power of 
lifting all the rest of the world into its own atmos- 
phere. Those homes that are open to the homeless 
are the sacred ones; tlie homes where there is always 
a pillow for the weary, always a spare place at the 
table for the wanderer; the homes whose beauty is 
shed abroad like the gracious dew from heaven that 
Portia talked about. There may be many mansions 
in heaven, but he who thinks they are mansions 
from which every other heavenly habitant is exelud- 
ed has made a mistake in the place; it would not be 
heaven then. However we may dispute and declare 
that a man has a right to be undisturbed in his own 
house, yet we know in our inner consciousness that 
we all regard the man who brings another home to 
dinner, sure of a cordial greeting for him there; who 
will not let the stranger find his welcome in an inn 
on a holiday when homes are dearest, who throws 
open his house to the parish, whose lights are always 
shining and inviting as you go by his windows, 
across whose door-step guests are often coming and 
going, Who loves his home so much and finds it so 
complete that he must have other people to love it 
too, and if they have nothing half so choice, then 
share some brief portion of it with them—that man 
we all know to be a good citizen, a husband honor- 
ing his wife, a Christian in deed whatever he may 
be in faith, and withal a gentleman. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON THE TRANSPLANTATION OF WEALTH. 


- a rural city of New England I once expressed surprise 
at the evidences of wealth—the costly churches, the large 
public buildings, and the like. I was told that there was 
nothing strange about it, since every man for many miles 
around who had attained to large property—usually through 
manufactures—preferred to move into the city. 

** Then,” I said, ** you will at some time be a very wealthy 
community.” ¥ 

‘* No,” my informant said; ‘‘ for there is also an outflow. 
When such a man grows richer still, he removes farther on, 
and migrates to Boston or New York.” 

This is perfectly true, and this is as far, until recently, as 
the process has gone. But it is destined to go a step far- 
ther, and the same men will doubtless remove in many cases, 
as their accumulations go on, to London or Paris. Nothing 
can be more natural. Why should they not? 

By that removal they are at once transported to a world 
where, in the first place, their antecedents are unknown and 
all obliquities, if any, are ignored. Even Quebec and Mon- 
treal have afforded to many Americans a paradise for this 
sole consideration. Then, if they have nothing else to con 
cea], there may be an undesirable father or grandmother, 
and this shadow also disappears with the voyage. All Amer- 
icans being viewed in Europe as alike plebeian in this respect, 
this obstacle too vanishes. All public demands disappear; 
men are no longer expected to contribute to public charities 
or private necds; no poor relations follow them across the 
Atlantic: local philanthropies cease to besiege them. All 
the luxury, all the display, of Europe open before them, 
with no corresponding tax. They can render to the splen- 
dors around them the tribute of the corresponding splendor 
born of wealth—a kind of tribute to which penniless rank is 
rarely indifferent in foreign parts. On the Continent rank 
itself can easily be had for money, and not by marriage alone. 
In England it can practically be attained by the marriage of 
a rich daughter to one of the ever-ready high-boru wooers 
Whom great wealth finds. Even this is hardly needful for 
an American, of Whom no previous social rank is demanded; 
and though those who have recently converted a successful 
brewery into a peerage may be jealous of the new comer, yet 
those of an older creation, secure in their own impregnable 
position, will smile on him and grace his entertainments. 
Mr. James has hinted that the way for a man to enter Paris 
with satisfaction to the carnal mind is to have his pockets 
well lined and his scruples well drugged. A man who seeks 
a dwelling-place in this spirit can unquestionably find more 
enjoyment in Europe than in America. Or even interpreting 
more mildly this somewhat cynical formula, an American 
woman of fashion who knows her Europe and has an un- 
limited supply of money has unquestionably litule to gain in 
returning to her own country, so far as mere selfish impulses 
rule. 

It must always be borne in mind that the wealthy Amer. 
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ican is very much richer, when in Europe, than even those 
around him who have an equal apparent income. His whole 
expenditure is under his own control, while theirs is mort- 
gaged in advance by so many debts contracted for them by 
others, so many costly establishments to be kept up, so many 
annuities to be paid, that it really counts for far less. In 
point of ready money, the unfettered and unanchored Amer- 
ican, who simply draws his income on one side of the At- 
lantic and spends it on the other, goes far beyond them. 
By national temperament and habit, moreover, he carries his 
splendor more lightly and easily, troubles himseif less about 
small economies, concerns himself less painfully about even 
the prospects of his own children. He knows that they will 
share and share alike, and that there is enough for all; while 
in England, at least, each younger son and daughter must be 
separately and often laboriously portioned. The whole mat- 
ter of money, indeed, instead of being regarded more seri- 
ously in America than in Europe, is really taken far more 
lightly, because it is here so much more readily made and 
lost. An American business man may easily have more ups 
and downs in a year than his steady-going English compeer 
has in a lifetime. 

This accounts for the infinitely greater prominence given 
to property in marriage relations in Europe than in America, 
In France, as Mr. Brownell has acutely pointed out, marriage 
is not regarded as a contract between two individuals, but 
between two families. No English novel ever puzzled Amer- 
ican readers more than Mrs. Walford’s Mr. Smith, where a 
whole family of otherwise lady-like sisters go seriously to 
work, almost as a matter of solemn duty, to captivate an 
unknown and quite unprepossessing stranger, just arrived 
in town, solely on the ground that he has money. I have 
known a marriage engagement between a young Englishman 
and an American heiress to be broken off abruptly on the 
accidental discovery that he had frankly stated such a mar- 
riage as being one of his aims on first arriving on these shores. 
I knew him well. He was an accomplished and thoroughly 
estimable young fellow, since dead. He was of Oxford train- 
ing, free from all vices, and would have made an admirable 
husband. No English man or English woman would have 
thought the worse of him for his frankness, but the result 
was simply fatal. The event seemed, on the whole, cred- 
itable to our habits. I confess to preferring a civilization 
where, if such worldly wooings are sometimes practised, they 
at least proceed under cover of courtesy and silence 

The simple truth is that while the admiration for mere 
wealth is as old as the world, it is seen at its utmost in an 
aristocratic, not in a democratic, community. Hamerton has 
pointed out more than once how in England the two forms 
of social precedence interlock and support each other, An 
English merchant, long resident in New York, told me once 
that he was always impressed, on revisiting England, with 
the greater deference there paid to mere wealth, as compared 
with his adopted country. He told me especially of an oc- 
casion when he rode in a carriage with two kinsmen, one of 
whom was very wealthy, and afterward Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, while the other was unsuccessful and poor. It was the 
richer relative’s carriage in which they were riding, and the 
other, although by far the more refined and cultivated man 
of the two, went uncovered in deference all the way. When 
my acquaintance remonstrated with him for this act of sye 
ophancy, he admitted it, but answered, ‘‘ That sort of thing 
may do very well in America, but you will find that a 
man must act quite differently here The anecdote sheds 
floods of light upon the added felicities of wealth in Europe. 
Whether they are noble felicities is quite another rr 

T. We Ei 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GOWNS FOR WARMER CLIMES. 


\ ANY gowns to be worn during the spring in warmer 
\Vi zones than ours—in Florida or in Bermuda, as well as 
in travelling thither—are being made of rough Cheviots and 
tweeds, woven in wide diagonals in very dight shades of tan 
color or gray. These dresses are not costly, as only six yards 
of the wide fabric are required, and they are without trim- 
ming, being merely stitched twice at the top of the hem of 
the skirt and on all the edges of the coat, and fastened with 
large buttons that may be wooden moulds covered with the 
material, or else of smoked pearl or dark ivory with eyes. 

The designs for such gowns lave a double-breasted coat 
and a severely plain skirt, that is cut to escape the floor all 
around, made with fan pleats in the back, folded so deeply 
that they keep intact from belt to foot. The coat is made 
deep-skirted, to fall as low over the hips as is becoming to 
the wearer. This deep basque, or coat skirt, may be added 
by cross seams just below the waist line, or it may be cut in 
one with the forms of the bodice. If the hips are slight this 
added basque is laid in four lengthwise box pleats, or else it 
is in triple layers around the hips, forming three basques of 
graduated lengths. A large square pocket on cach side is 
sometimes preferred to either of the plans just noted. In 
many coats the fronts are cut in two points or in a single 
point just below the waist line, and the added basque begins 
at the first dart. A single Incrovable revers is folded back 
on the front of many coats, beginning at the collar band and 
forming a triangle, with a straight line across the top of the 
darts and a point at the throat. Other double-breasted fronts 
lap like those of men’s coats, and have a notched collar or 
else a rounded shawl collar. The sleeves are easy coat 
shape, broadened at the top and set rather bigh in the arm- 
holes, with buttons inside the wrists. 


NEW SPRING WOOLLENS. 

The first importations of spring dress goods are rough-sur 
faced Scotch woollens of light weight in small blocks, or 
large plaids in narrow lines or in broad stripes. These rough 
stuffs are of very light colors, and often have irregular 
threads of wool, like homespuns, or white threads, like snow. 
flakes, in the weaving so popular last spring. It is consid- 
ered very stylish to show yellow threads or stripes in the 
new goods, as mixtures of gray with yellow, of tan with yel- 
low, or of black and white together, striped or crossbarred 
with yellow. Others, where gray or tan prevails, have pale 
blue, pale green, or light heliotrope introduced in the same 
way, or in dots or zigzag lines. It is said that stripes will 
be preferred to plaids, though merchants evidently have faith 
in plaids, as they have imported them largely. 

The entire dress will be made of these figured stuffs in the 
way described above for tweeds, or else they will have plain 
sleeves of the color prevail g in the plaid or striped goods, 
and the lapped front of the coat bodice will have a plain 
plastron set its entire length and turned over at the top ina 











short revers collar, above an inside plastron of the same plain’ 


material. Steel or gilt buttons, quite flat, and either smooth 
or faceted, will be set in two rows on the long plastron. The 
skirt has its plainness broken by a group of pleats down 
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each sidé, and also has a deep fan-pleating in the back. <A 
stitched band of the plain stuff from four to six inches wide 
is set around all the skirt except that part in the fan-pleating 
at the back, as it would make the folds clumsy. Other dress 
es have the entire coat of plain camel’s-hair, made with col 
lar, plastron, and cuffs to match the checked or striped skirt. 
Still other rough wool dresses have a jacket bodice of plain 
twilled wool opening over a striped vest and skirt. An ex 
cellent design (with Supplement pattern) for such a walking 
dress is given on page 12 of Bazar No. 1, of the current 
volume. 
NEW PRINCESSE COSTUMES. 

Camel's-hair gowns of spring shades of tan, Suéde, stem 
or olive green will be made with a long princesse coat open- 
ing, like the Russian coat, on the left side of the front, and 
displaying there a skirt of checked wool, which is merely a 
sham breadth set on the foundation skirt. A deep band of 
this wool, stitched in two box pleats, is set all around the 
foot of the foundation skirt, and there are lengthwise pleats 
down the middle of the back that are only seen when the 
camel’s-hair coat falls open. The bodice is cut square in 
the neck, and there is a little plastron of the checked wool 
made double-breasted, with a small turned-over notched col- 
lar, and inside this are folds of silk—red, yellow, or green— 
representing a neckerchief. A beautiful gown of this fash- 
ion is of light stem green wool edged with narrow black 
cord passementerie, combined in the way just described with 
brown and green checked tweed, giving the effect of an un- 
der-dress of the check. Bright red surah silk is folded in- 
side the checked collar. The square Pompadour opening 
at the neck seen in this gown will be used in many spring 
gowns of more dressy fabrics, such as crépon and India silk. 


CREPON GOWNS, ETC. 


The crinkled wool crape called crépon, a sheer light fabric, 
is imported in many tan shades, in mushroom, beige, and 
marron, in light and dark grays, in dull old-rose, gray-blue, 
stem green, and pale lavender. This soft thin wool is now 
used for house gowns, and will be suitable for church and 
afternoon dresses throughout the spring and summer; it is 
forty-three inches wide, and costs $1 a yard. It should be 
made over silk linings, and trimmed with a plastron, girdle, 
collar, and cuffs of velvet of a darker shade. A pretty fash- 
ion is that of having a pleated bodice of crépon cut down 
at the throat and around the arms to show bengaline of a 
darker shade, with sleeves of the bengaline; or else the rich 
Venetian embroidery in scroll patterns is used instead of ben- 
galine, and the bodice is finished with a collar, belt, and cuffs 
of velvet. 

Another set of light woollen fabrics scarcely heavier than 
nuns’ veiling is woven throughout in lengthwise tiny tucks, 
not more than a fifth of an inch wide. This tucked wool is 
very effective in straight skirts, adding little to their fulness 
yet preventing the appearance of too great scantiness. It 
is also used for full vests and large sleeves with a coat bod- 
ice of plain wool, and if meant for a slight figure, it may 
form the bodice as well. ; 

BUNTINGS, 


The buntings once so popular are revived for light-weight 
woollens, and come in sleazy open weaving in solid colors, 
or else with narrow silk stripes of a contrasting color. As 
in other wool fabrics the very light-colored buntings will be 
most stylish, such as mushroom striped with pale blue, 
green, or mauve, or gray bunting with line sti ipes of green, 
rose, or blue. There are, however, many black buntings 
with stripes or crossbars of color —bright green, tan. or 
blue. A novelty is ombre or shaded bunting, as changeable 
red and gray grounds with graduated stripes of heliotrope 
or of green silk. Bordered buntings are also new. the bor 
der being several rows of narrow Tom Thumb fringe of 
black silk woven straight at the head, but scalloped on the 
lower edge. These buntings come forty-nine inches wide 
in black or tan-color, with the fringe along one selvage to 
trim the foot of the skirt. 


OTHER SPRING WOOLLENS. 


Among rough-surfaced French woollens imported by the 
modistes are oddly woven stuffs that have the effect of being 
crossed in diamond or latticed shapes by Hercules braid; this 
is done by reversing the weaving in the bands, and making 
them more wide and sleazy-Jooking than that of the diagonal 
woven blocks which they surround. ‘Two oddly contrasted 
colors are in such fabrics, as beige with green, or lavender 
with green, and either pale pink or blue with gray or with 
mushroom-color. The blocks are three inches square, and 
the bands around them an inch wide. Similar colors of 
soft wools are woven in chevron points, stripes, and large 
zigzag rows across the fabric. 

The camel’s-hair fabrics are of very light weight, and 
their rough ‘‘ blankety ” surface is strewn with slender oval 
figures three or four inches long; these supple stuffs also 
come in very light tints, as champignon grounds with pale 
pink ovals, and beige or gray grounds with light green or 
sky blue figures. - 

Changeable mohairs are shown for travelling dresses, in 
preference to the plain gray, brown, or black alpacas worn 
last year. Ecru with blue, gray with pink, or green woven 
with tan-color make good semi-dark surfaces for these dura 
ble fabrics that shed dust and do not cockle. There ure also 
striped changeable mohairs for making dust cloaks, and oth- 
ers with a wide band near the selvage in a single color for 
bordering the skirt 

The fancy for fabrics with black grounds and colored 
figures has brought out many black twilled wools of various 
weights crossbarred with the merest lines of color — blue, 
green, or rose-pink—woven in repped silk. Challies are also 
made with black grounds strewn with clusters of violets, 
carnations, rose-buds, or jonquils. 


VARIETIES. 


Velvet ribbons will be used for trimming summer dresses, 
and the newest fancy is for those of uncut velvet, ribbed 
across, With straight cord edges. 

Gauze ribbons, imported for sashes and for bonnet trim- 
mings, are plaided half their width in Scotch or in Roman 
colors, and the other half is of plain white, pale blue, cream, 
yellow, or rose-color. 

slack velvet ribbons will be used on very light Chambéry 
and lawn gowns as belts, bretelles, shoulder-knots, around 
the neck and wrists, and hanging in chatelaine ends down 
the right side of the skirt. 

The Pierrot collar, or ruche of black net or lace, will con- 
tinue in vogue with light dresses for the spring and summer. 

Thanks for information are due Madame BarNes; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JaMES McCrEERY & 
Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Le BovutiLuier Broruers. 
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PERSONAL 

IN his address before the Nineteenth Century Club on 
**The New World and the New Book,” Colonel T. W. Hig 
ginson said that those who had not read A l/azard of New 
Fortunes had not read the tirst broad and mature production 
of Mr. Howells’s mind a book which at once threw all his 
previous productions into the shade, showing them to be 
mere studies and preliminary self-training. For the first 
time he had a canvas large enough for his genius; and 
though the first chapters showed some hesitancy, and he 
seemed almost as long in getting into his work as his people 
were in getting tmto their lodgings, yet when once launch 
ed he was master of the situation. In that book he paints 
with the skill of Miss Austen, vet not on her ‘two inches 
of ivory,” but on a canvas large cuough to group the varied 
life of a metropolis. With his growing interest in social 
progress to give him strength and earnestness, it is impossi- 
ble not to believe that his true career has but just begun 

~All the professions were well represented by the men 
who were guests at the recent Sorosis dinner, but the clergy- 
men predominated. ‘Two of the best addresses of the even 
ing were made by Rev. Drs. Cuyler and Paxton. Among 
the other speake rs were Judge Noah Davis, Dr. Titus Mun- 
son Coan, Mr. Moncure Conway, Mr. A. M. Palmer, Mr 
Murat Halstead, Mr. McKelway, of the Brooklyn Hagle, and 
Mr. E. A. Dithmar, of the New York Zémes. Miss Kath 
ryn Kidder recited charmingly, and there were addresses by 
the president of Sorosis, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, aud by the 
heads of the various committees of Sorosis. Conspicuous 
among these for its excellence was the address of Dr. Jennie 
T. Lozier, chairman of the Committee on Philanthropy 

-- Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague is engaged in writing a life of 
her father. She is a handsome woman still, and looks much 
younger than she really is 

General Miles’s wife is a sister of Senator Cameron’s 
wife, and a niece of Senator and General Sherman 
Mrs. Sarah Cowell Le Moyne, the successful Browning 

reader, led a romping out-door lif 
until she broke her arm in a hoid 
was about twelve years old, that she develo ; 
in acquiring book-knowledge. The perusal of a chapter in 
the Bible daily was imposed upon her as a penalty for het 
tomboy tendencies by her mother, and from this the girl 
gained the taste for reading and love for literature which 
culminated in her choice of a profession. Her fondness for 
Browning was deep ned by her ac qualtance with the poet 
during one of her visits to England 

—Mrs. Elizabeth Akers Allen Florence Perey is a 
sweet-faced, gentle-voiced little lady, Whose quiet demeanot 
gives slight promise of the sparkling wit and humor she dis 
plays in conversation or address. Mrs. Allen has recently 
moved to New York from Ridgewood, New Jersey, and is 
actively engaged in literary work 

—George Meredith’s daughter is said to copy all her fa 
ther’s MSS. for the printer. The novelist does his writing 
in the morning, in a study cottage bt 









as a child, an 






g ilt in his garden 
An edition of Count Lyof Tolstoi’s War and Peace in 
raised letters for the blind has been prepared by t1 





thor’s niece. She has occupied five years in work ou the 
book. Each copy will contain about 7000 pages 

At the National Council of Women, to be held in Wash- 
ingion on February 22d, a paper will be d by Mrs. 
Thomas Hendricks, the widow of the lute Vice President 
—Mrs. Philip R. Armour, the wife of the Chicag 


aire, is a notable house-keeper, and pride 


ren 


» millior 
herself upon her 





culinary successes 

Dr. Levis, the latest owner of Cedareroft, Bayard Tay 
lor’s old home, bas just died, and the piace | igain to be 
sold, 

Mrs. Rider Haggard accompanies her husband on his 
trip to Mexico in search of material for lis story of the Aztec 
Empire. Mr. Haggard’s plat f action while in Mexico 
are still vague, but he will deve ne time to the study of 
Mexican archeology 

The young Polish Count Wanda von Sacawinska 
has just received the degree of M.D. from the University of 
Geneva. She will practise medicine in Poland 

Two hundred and sixteen thousand copies of Black 
Beauty are claimed to have been so 1 America; and the 
Humane Education Association is having the work trans 
lated into French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Volay 

—It is said that Mr. Rudyard Kipling will repeat his hu 
ing expedition through British Columbia and the United 


States during the coming spring, before his journey to India 
Wiih his parents in the summer , 
Lady Burton’s revised version of Sir Richard Burton's 
translation of the Arubian Nights is the edition from which 
the ex-Emperor Dom Pedro is making a Portuguese trans 
lation 
—The Wellesley College students gave Mrs. Henry M 


Stanley an enthusiastic reception when, with her mother 
and a group of other friends, she ran out from Boston to 
visit them the other morning Phe glee club welcomed the 
guests with songs, and the other students gave th cheer 

which is hardly less original and startling than the cries 
adopted by students in men’s colleges After being shown 


the principal features of interest about the college, the vis 
itors were served with luncheon, and departed with a very 
favorable impression of American girl-student life 
Sir Richard Burton, the famous traveller, writer, and ar 
cheologist,who died lately at Trieste 
seven languages. Bayard Taylor could command nearly as 
many, and Theodore Parker read twenty-eight, though he 
spoke only English with ease and fluenc y. 
—New York girls, not to be outdone by their English 
rivals, have an extremely good 


was master of twenty 








s’ eleven” of their 
own, Who play an excellent game of cricket in the privacy 
of the Berkeley Oval. The athletic young women of Gotham 
are addicted to hockey also, as well as Badminton, quoits 
and archery, while their capacity for tennis is illustrated 
such habitual victors as Miss Helen Read, Miss Marion Ri 
Miss Mellin, and Mrs. Salisbury 





—The young German Empress is given to wearing jack 
ets and dresses much trimmed with braid, not so much l« 
cause of its military air, which she Imires, as because 
hopes by establishing this fashion to force manufacturers t 
employ skilled needle-women at good pay for the fine work 


required. 


—Miss Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, is about to 








attempt a journey through Thibet This singular and i 

teresting country, always jealously sed against the outer 
barbarian, has again and again thwarted the well-laid plans 
of some of the greatest men travellers of our time. As the 
members of the Inland Mission wear the Chinese dress, and 
observe the Chinese customs in their daily walk and con 


versation, it is thought not improbable that Miss Taylor may 
succeed in adding her name to thos 


»f intrepid women trav. 
ellers. 
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QUARTER OF EMBROIDERY FOR CUSHION.—POINT DE 
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French knots in cream silk. The border is grounded in 
deep cream silk, in stitches of uniform size, two threads 
high, worked in diagonal rows. 


Reception Toilettes. 
See illustrations on front page 
ALE water green cloth is the material of the evening 
gown illustrated in Fig. 1. The smooth clinging 
front of the skirt is embroidered in black silk in a design 
of sprays tied with bow-knots, and is bordered with a 
wide black ostrich-feather band at the foot. The back 
of the skirt is plain and demi-trained. The bodice con- 
sists of a corselet of the cloth, Jaced at the back and or- 
namented with a spray of embroidery on the front, and 
bordered with feathers at the notched upper and lower 
edges. From the top of the corselet emerge draperies of 
black net, the puffed sleeves being of the net also. 
Violet velvet is employed for the graceful gown shown 
in Fig. 2. It isa princesse gown, opening widely at the 
front on pale mauve gauze embroidered with violets, 
which material forms the tablier of the skirt anc . the full 
vest of the bodice. The yoke front, collar, and girdle of 
the bodice are of velvet applique embroidery on mauve 
silk. Frills of embroidered gauze edge the velvet fronts 
and the elbow sleeves. 


Antique Opal Bowl. 

7. an ancient Egyptian collection of exquisite cups 

ases, and rare devices was a bowl of the color of 
opal, surrounded at the distance of the fourth part ‘of an 
inch by an azure net-work carved out of the same piece 
as the vessel, and connected with it only by a few fine 
slips that had been left. Beneath the edge of the cup was 
the following inscription in green letters: ‘‘ Bibe vivas 
multis annis.” 
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“IN EVERY STREET, LANE, AND COURT, 


T. KATHERINES 


Avutuor or “Tue Wortp Went Very Weir Tue,” 


Part £. 


CHAPTER VI 
IN THE PRECINCT 
\ EANTIME the bruit and rumor of this strange thing 
L had gone about among the streets and courts which 
lie around the old Hospital of St. Katherine’s. 

They are a rude and rough people, who live in these 
streets—scarce any above the station of mechanic. They 
are boat-builders, mast and block makers, lightermen, water- 
men, curriers, chandlers, bailast-men, carmen, rope-makers, 
hoymen, stevedores, laborers, and the like. They are for the 
most part, however, honest people, because the Society will 
not tolerate within the Precinct any who are notorious drunk- 
ards, thieves, or evil-livers. The meu, we may well sup- 
pose, took but small interest in a mere love-story—were half 
the maids in England crossed in love, they would care no- 
thing; it is their trade which fills their thoughts, and drink 
with tobacco occupies their leisure. This kind of people 
when they are not at work for the greater part do not, I be- 
lieve, think at all. 

Among their wives and daughters, however, these 
caused the greatest excitement and interest. 
lane, and court, wherever two or three 
gether, they talked of Sylvia’s misfortune; 
along the court, on the flags of the court, from window to 
window across the court, they asked for news, and imparted 
the latest they had heard or imagined. Never before or since 


events 
In every street, 
were gathered to- 
from door to door, 


have I heard of such exaggerations, distortions, and inven- 
tions Nothing was too foolish to be believed. Ne ay,a ball: ad 


was written on it, I know not by whom, and printed with a 


rude and horrid wood-cut, belonging to the time of Queen 
Anne, at latest, representing a woman lying on her back, ap 


parently murdered. This kind of wood-cut,we know, 
for every sort of ballad, any connection between the 
and the verses being in no way necessary. 
rhyme are also unnecessary. 


serves 
picture 
Scansion and 


St. K ine’s Precinct is all of a blaze 
Wh mu think is the u rout? 
A #ai ome home trom 
An at his tr found ou 





z hey for the lover, and hey for his girl! 


There were twenty verses of this filthy doggerel, the nature 
of which may be guessed by those who will, from the 
sample. They bawled it in St. Katherine's Lane, 
east as Limehouse. 
There was also a chapbook, but that came later, when there 
was more to tell. What most struck the imagination of the 
* Begun in Harexer’s Bazaz No. 3, Vol. XXIV. 
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TWO OR THREE WERE GATHERED TOGETHER, 


BY 


BESANT, 


THE 
BY WALTER 
MEN,” 


SoxTs AND CONDITIONS OF “ CHILDREN OF GiBEON,”’ 


people was the fact of the sudden appearance of her sweet 
heart causing a girl to fall into a disorder of the brain, from 
which she could not be recovered by any means. That, the 
capital or cardinal fact, could in no way be denied. No one 
could understand how such a thing could possibly happen. 
Many explanations were proposed: it was said that my un 
fortunate sister was struck with the blow while denying some 
infidelity charged upon her by her lover. This again was 
contradicted by others, who maintained that, on the other 
hand, it was the lady who, while imprecating the wrath of 
Heaven upon her lover.was herself struck down. The very 
words of her curse were reported and believed, and the con 
sternation of her lover was described in detail. To be sure, 
George was as wel] known in St. Katherine’s as Sylvia. The 
public sympathy, it must be confessed, was mostly given to 
him, because in lovers’ quarrels, where the men are connect 
ed with the following of the sea, if it is only as watermen or 
stevedores, a greater license is felt necessary than is accorded 
to those who work on terra firma. Told anyway, however 
the history should have pointed a useful moral to the ladies 
of Nig rhting ale Walk or She »phe rd's Row 

It matters nothing what those people said or reported; but 
I must needs set down the fact that one and all believed— 
whatever might be the truth as regards the young lady—that 
something dreadful was bound to happen to her lover. This 
belicf may have been due to the desire for justice inherent in 
the people—a desire which sometimes swells up into mad 
ness. Or it may have been due to the feel ling that witchcraft 
was at the bottom of the business 

During the time of the trouble the church was crowded 
with those who never came at any other time. The pews, 
which generally stood in empty rows, were now filled, oe the 
aisle was filled with those who could not find a seat They 
came to gaze upon the girl thus struck down by the Hand of 
the Lord or by witchcraft. They did not see her, because she 
came not to church. They could see her lover, however, 
who sat in the pew with Sister Katherine and the Lieutenant. 
When the service was over, they made a lane outside, through 
which he passed. It was like the passage made for the 
mourners at a funeral. 

The wise woman it was who chiefly told me these things 
because one would not commonly care for what was said in 
the streets of the Precinct. My mother consulted her no more, 
but, because one was accustomed to regard her wisdom as a 
thing proved and assured, I sometimes went and sat with her, 
talking over this strange thing. She was anxious about it. 
She asked me much concerning George and Sylvia. She 
seemed always expecting something more. What made me 
go oftener was her manifest anxiety. She was afraid of 
something—I know not what. Indeed, the anxiety was felt 


THEY TALKED OF 


** ARMOREL OF 





SYLVIA’S MISFORTUNE 


TOWER, 


Lyonressk,”’ “For Fairu anp FReepom,” etc., ETC 


by all alike. One feels the thunder coming bef 
It was a time of fearful expectancy 

‘They say there has been witchcraft,” she to] 
‘The young lady is bewitched 
why I do not remove the spell 
if I could When the 
mend.” 

‘The Vv mostly do, 
be at their worst.” 

‘The folk are uncertain what has been done. They have 

a thousand rumors and reports, which are contradicted eve ry 
day and replaced by others. But 
witcheraft. But whether she 
bewitched ber, or some one has bewitched both 
not learn. Tell me all, Master Nevill—comeé and tell me all 
As for me, I wouldn't hurt a hair of her head shi 
ed this with strong oaths unnecessary to repeat Wel l, 
What must come will come. The Enemy can injure he 
cannot destroy. Let it come qui kly, and so be over “And 
whatever happens, that shall fall upon his head as well. He 
knows it. He is warned. Let him beware 

I knew not then what she meant, tho 
stand very well 


fore it breaks, 


d me once 
They come to me asking 
Alas! I cannot. I would 
worst has happened, things will 


"IT said. 


‘* Otherwise things could not 


they are certain it 18 
has bewitched him, or he has 
they can 


protest 


I 


You have heard the opinions of the physician, of the 
churchman, and of the wise woman. They advance is a 
very little way beyond what we knew before You shall 
hear now the opinions of one of our own society I mean 


those of Mrs. Katherine Bayssallance, Sister of our Found 
tion, and one who had known Sylvia from infancy 

She lived, having been one 
twenty years, in the third or las 
at that end of it, namely, 


of the Sisters for more tl 
t house of the Sisters’ ¢ 


which overlooks the entrance of 


St. Katherine’s Stairs—a place all day long thronged with 
watermen, sailors, lightermen, and lumpers. One may sit 
upstairs, and, with the window open, not only gaze upon 
this delectable company, but hear their choice and polite 
conversation, Which consists of little else than cursit 
swearing. Strange it is that men : ah uld so little regard th 
uses of language as to seek thus to reduce it to a few words 
and half a dozen oaths. Three hundred words, it has be 
computed, make up the whole language of such me: 
these. One could also, beyond the stairs, catch a glimpse 
the Pool, crowded with ships, loading and unloa g, amids 
the swarms of barges. No one can say that the hous« 

dull. And as for the people and their talk—why ( 


lives in the Precinct expects what he bears, and becomes 
used to it, and ceases to regard it. Besides, we of the Four 
dation must never forget that the place is not for the rich 
and wealthy, but for the poor, and for the poor of this part 
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of London, which lies without and east of the 
City—to stand forever as a light and beacon 
to them, their own Church, in the midst of 
them, teaching, showing an example, and 
leading as well as pointing the way. St. 
Katherine’s, above and more than any other 
church or college, belongs to the poor of Lon- 
don east of the Tower. It is their inherit- 
ance, conferred on them by two good Queens, 
whose memory shall never be lost, nor their 
Hospital taken from the place and the peo 
ple to whom it was given. It was not to 
hear the language of the polite that Sister 
Katherine lived in the Sisters’ Close. 

The Sisters were formerly, perhaps, uuns 
of some kind. Sister Katherine Bayssallance 
was no nun, except that she was still, at for- 
ty-five or fifty, in a state of celibacy. One 
thinks of a nun, despite the horrid stories 
sometimes told of convents, as of a woman 
saintly in appearance as well as by profession ; 
she should be pale, austere, and thin. Sister 
Katherine, on the other hand, was plump of 
figure and rosy-cheeked, fonder of mirth than 
of tears, and of a cheerful piety. In all re 
spects she was the exact opposite of the nun 
as we are apt to think of her. She was also 
voluble, exceedingly; yet not foolish, like 
most voluble persons, who, so long as they 
ern still be talking, care not greatly what 
they say or who listens. In every respect 
she was unlike her brother, the Lieutenant, 
who lived with her. For while she was easy, 
he was stiff; while she was plump, he was 
thin; while she was merry, he was grave; 
while she was voluble, he was sparing of his 
words. But such opposites are common in 
families. George, for his part, took after his 
father’s sister rather than his father. 

The good lady, espying me one day—’twas 
on a Sunday, after dinner—wandcring in mel 
ancholy mood about the place (there was lit- 
tle joy at home during those days), opened her 
window and hemmed, and bade me come in. 

‘I am alone,” she said when I obeyed. 
“Come in, and let us have a comfortable 
cry; that is, I will ery. Iam alone. The 
Lieutenant has gone to the Crown and An- 
chor for his pipe and his glass. George—poor 
Jad!—has taken sculls across the river, and is 
now, I take it, sitting glum, all alone, in the 
Dock; and even that brings him no comfort, 
though he ought to think that it is worth 
—ay!—a good six hundred pounds a year. 
Think upon that! Six hundred pounds a 
year for him who was yesterday but a mate 
of an East-Indiaman! And yet no happiness 
to go with it! What is fortune without hap- 
piness? His case is like a text for a sermon. 
Yesterday but a poor, unconsidered swab of 
a third mate, whom nobody regards, and to- 
day the rich and prosperous owner of a dock! 
’Tis a change such as one may dream and 
fortune-tellers prophesy. He could wish for 
nothing better, and with it comes also this 
great misfortune. Poor boy! my heart bleeds 
forhim. You will take a glass of my ginger, 
Nevill; you were always fond of a glass of 
good wine. The pity of it—the pity of it!” 

“The pity of it!” I repeated. 

**Sit down, Nevill. This bottle of ginger 
wine of my own making—I offer my friends 
nothing less—longs to have the cork out. 
Wait a little. It isa twelvemonth old; gin- 
ger takes a whole twelvemonth to mellow.” 
She bustled about, and presently set on the 
table the bottle, a couple of glasses, and a 
plate of dried Smyrna figs. ‘‘ There, Nevill, 
and I only wish that Sylvia was here too. 
The good wine—it is heady for a girl’s drink- 
ing—would cheer her heart and loosen her 
tongue, and help her to tell us what she now 
conceals. Drink it, my dear. To Sylvia’s 
better health and George’s better luck!” 

I drank the toast, sipping the wine slowly. 
One must not gulp ginger wine, or it will 
burn the throat and bring the tears into the 
eyes. Taken in sips, it is an excellent stom- 
achic. 

*‘Your mother’s raisin is good, I admit, 
and in cowslip she has no equal,” said Sister 
Katherine, ‘‘ but think of this for ginger! 
And yet men must be yearning after port, 
and sighing because the war will keep claret 
off their tables!” 

The Sisters’ houses are not so commodious 
as those of the Brothers, nor are they placed 
round a court or quadrangle. Yet they are 
comfortable, the rooms wainscoted, and the 
stairs ample. Sister Katherine’s parlor was 
large enough for her purposes, but low, as 
happens with ancient houses. The windows 
were of the old-fashioned kind used before 
the invention of the modern sash; unsightly 
compared with the breadth and the neatness 
of the moderh window, flat with the wall,and 
affording abundance of light. On the wall 
hung an old plan or map of Calais, the town 
and fort, drawn two hundred years ago and 
more in a color now brown and faded, by 
some one of the English garrison in that 
place before the French took possession of 
it. There was also an engraving, very fine, 
of Hogarth’s Gate of Calais. A portrait of 
the great French commander and Protestant 
hero, Coligny,also hung upon the wall. These 
things, with two or three old books in shabby 
leather bindings, such as Clement Marot’s 
Psalms in French, a Treatise on the True 
Doctrine, published at Geneva, showed the 
origin of the family and their religious opin- 
ions when they left their country. Probably 
they thought it prudent to conceal the latter 
until the death of Queen Mary happily set 
Protestant tongues wagging again. There 
were other decorations on the wall, such as 
worked samplers, figures and landscapes cut 
out of black paper, and framed, and the draw- 
ing in pencil, beautifully colored, of a ship in 
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fullsail. On the mantel-shelf beside the Lieu- 
tenant’s tobacco jar was a model of a ship’s 
launch filled with marines standing together, 
the sailors rowing them ashore for the attack. 

“Take another glass, Nevill. It won't 
hurt you. Now, what have you got to say 
about it?’ 

‘She mostly sits in her own chamber,” I 
said, “unless my mother calls her down-stairs. 
At meals she eats nothing. She is pale and 
trembling; but she says sheis notill. I know 
nothing more. And you already know this. 
As for her work, she seems to have forgotten 
how to do any. She sits with her needle in 
her sewing, as if she knew not what she was 
to do. If she is asked to make a cake ora 
pudding, she bursts into tears. She cannot be 
torn out of her sorrow. Truly, Sister Kath- 
erine, we know not what it means.” 

‘‘IT found her yesterday morning,” said 
Sister Katherine, ‘‘in the orchard, wander- 
ing slowly up and down. She would have 
run away; but it was too late, and she is too 
feeble to run. ‘Sylvia, my child,’ I said, ‘if 
a body may not speak to an old friend, bet- 
ter say so.’ She begantocry. Well, crying 
does no harm that I ever heard of. A girl 
cannot cry her eyes out, or cry away her 
good looks. ‘Go oncrying, my dear,’ I said; 
‘I can wait your time. Cry as long as you 
please.’ So I sat down on the garden bench. 
‘When you have done I am ready to talk,’ I 
said, ‘or Iam ready to Jisten.’ Of course if 
you put it to a girl like that she gets ashamed 
after a bit—she can’t go on crying when she 
keeps people waiting for her. So Sylvia 
left off, but she looked so miserable that I 
was very near beginning on my own account. 
Dear Heart! how pale she is, and how wan 
are her pretty eyes! Surely something has 
happened which we suspect not. ‘Child,’ I 
said, ‘we must talk over this. George’—but 
when I mentioned his name she shuddered— 
‘is wellnigh distracted with love and disap- 
pointment. You can’t send him away with- 
out telling some of us—if not George him- 
self—why? Come over with me, my dear, 
and tell me everything. George won't be 
there. Don’t be afraid. I’ve got a kidney 
stewing with onions. It will be done toa 
cow’s thumb, as they say, by one o'clock. 
Come over. We will talk first and eat our 
dinner afterward.’ But, no; she couldn’t 
eat—she wouldn't come. ‘ Well, child,’ I 
said, ‘I can’t make you eat; that’s very cer- 
tain. You may tie your horse’s head in his 
nosebag, but that won’t make him eat. But 
consider. You won’t marry George, who 
loves you with all hissoul. Why? Nobody 
knows. Then what troubles you? Is it pity 
for George? Thén why not marry him? If 
it isn’t pity for George, it must be pity for 
yourself. Then, still, why not marry him?’ 
She shoek her head at this, but made no 
reply. ‘Well, but,’ I said, ‘there’s a reason 
for everything, if it’s only for sucking eggs. 
If you want to marry him, you can. He 
bears no malice. Take him and make him 
happy. If you don’t want to marry him, no- 
body can force you, so what’s the good of 
crying? There was the whole question in 
a nutshell, Nevill. A Doctor of Divinity 
couldn’t have put it better, though I say it 
myself. ‘Whatever you want done,’ I said, 
‘say it out, and so an end, and no more cry- 
ing. What's the sense in crying?’” 

**And what did Sylvia reply?” 

*‘T sometimes think if we could imitate 
the swallows we should be happy. When 
the winter begins they go and lie at the bot- 
tom of the ponds, and sleep till spring. When 
trouble begins for us we ought to lie down 
and sleep till itisallover. Troubles are like 
storms——they blow over and are gone. Very 
soon Sylvia will be laughing and singing as 
before, as merry and as light-hearted. But 
at present—pity she isn’t asleep. Troubles 
are all around her. She is in a hagoe of 
trouble. 


’ 


‘As mighty mountains huge and large 
Jerusalem about do close.’ 


If I had my will with her I would put her 
to bed and to sleep in the turning of a pork 
griskin, and so keep her snug and warm till 
the fit left her. Sleep is the best remedy for 
all the troubles that assail us. So all spices 
do grow on the same tree. Well, what did 
Sylvia reply? She shook her pretty head— 
oh! the nonsense in it—and at last she said, 
‘I want ’—it seemed as if she couldn’t say 
the words without a struggle—‘I want to 
make him happy if I can, but I cannot.’ 
‘Why not?’ I asked. ‘I cannot,’ she re- 
plied, ‘and yet I would.’ ‘Sylvia, my dear,’ 
I told her, ‘ you are now talking, as they say, 
like an apothecary, whom no one can under- 
stand. You would and you would not, you 
can and you cannot. What sense or reason 
is here?’ She began to cry again. Lord 
knows, Nevill, I am sorry indeed for the 
girl, because I love her purely, and she is in 
such trouble. Yet was I angry, because I 
can see no reason for the trouble. When 
you have known a girl all her life, you may 
be angry with her and yet love her all the 
time, as mothers love their children though 
they whip them. If Sylvia was a child again, 
and could have a good whipping, ’twould 
doubtless do more than all the talking in the 
world. No more could I get out of her; so 
I left her in the garden, and I came away. 
Well, Nevill, what have you got to say to 
that?” 

I had nothing to say. 

‘‘ Sylvia is not like one of those giddy girls 
who will have half a hundred beaux after 
them, and send them all away without a 
thought for any. Otherwise one might think 


she was playing a game. But no. That 
won't do. And again, she isn’t a girl who 
could take up with another man while her 
old lover was sailing over the sea. Not so.” 

‘* Sylvia knows no other man,” I said. 

‘*Of course she doesn’t. Don’t interrupt, 
boy. _ It’s little indeed that I have to say, 
and I must collect my thoughts as I go 
along.” 

She paused for a few moments, thinking 
how to arrange what was in hermind. When 
I came to think of it, what she said was 
mighty like what his Reverence said. 

“If Sylvia,” she went on, “was one of a 
troop of romping girls—if she had many 
friends—we might know where to seek for 
the cause, because, Nevill, though you sus- 
pect it not, girls still follow each other. If 
one has a toothache, all teeth must ache. I 
have heard that in convents, if one of the 
nuns has fits, they all get fits, and if one has 
visions, nothing will serve but all must have 
visions. They run the same way—like Tan- 
tony pigs. So that if one of her friends had 

got a bee in her bonnet, we would find it out 
and look in Sylvia’s bonnet for that and per- 
haps some other bee. But she has no friends 
at all. There isn’t a young woman in the 
whole Precinct she can consort with. Yet 
her head is filled with some whim or another, 
and for the life of me I can’t find it out. If 
she won't tell, what use asking her? What 
matters talking, says the exciseman, when 
you mean pudding and I mean pork? She 
might do worse than tell me, though I am an 
old maid and never had a sweetheart. Why, 
I was young once, and had my own whimsies 
like the rest, ready for the discomforture of 
any poor wretch who might come a-courting. 
But no one came. Most young girls, before 
they know the world, must have a man made 
a purpose to suit their notions; they would 
like to take the clay and make him with their 
own hands—a very proper young fellow he 
would be, the girl’s man. He must be tall— 
they like him tall; he must have large eyes 
and a soft voice; he must make love as gently 
as a cat on velvet; he must not be rude or 
rough about it; his discourse must be as gen- 
tle as his love-making; he must not swear; 
he must not drink; he must not laugh with 
other young men; nor must he play their 
rough sports. He must not fight, either. The 
young girl loves a soldier who is a hero, but 
not the man who will willingly off coat and 
fight a waterman, a sailor, or a carter in the 
street; nor one who will sit in a Wapping 
tavern and sing a song and take his glass 
and his tobacco. Oh no—he must wait at the 
teatable. In his behavior he must be as de- 
mure as a bride at church; he must prefer the 
talk of the girls to that of the men; and, 
above all, he must not be in a hurry to get 
married. In a word, Nevill, if the girls had 
the making of a man, they would make him 
exactly like themselves, only bigger. Oh! 
the sweet, big, pretty, strong, soft-cheeked, 
gentle, dainty, Jemmy Jessamy of a man he 
would be! Well,” she went on again, “I 
don’t know—she won't say. Very likely Syl- 
via, who is but a slip of a thing, almost a 
child yet, ignorant of the world, has found 
out that George isn’t like a girl, and a good 
deal bigger than herself,and she is frightened. 
Give her time, therefore, and she may come 
round. 

“Or she may have other fancies. Lord! 
there’s no end to the fancies that get into 
girls’ heads. One girl’’—note how Sister 
Katherine followed in her own way, and of 
her own accord, almost the same lines as the 
Prebendary—‘‘ one girl I knew, long ago, 
who would not marry her lover for a long 
while, making a great fuss and to-do because 
a married woman sometimes has children, 
and children always have souls, and unless 
they get election they perish everlastingly, 
poor things! Nothing, not even the ad- 
monitions of the minister, could make this 
girl consent to be the mother of a soul that 
might be damned. She said she would not 
bring into the world any such poor miserable 
wretch. It was in vain that they pointed 
out to her that thus she might also keep some 
poor shivering soul out of the joys of Hea- 
ven. Well, she kept her lover off and on, 
until at last she consented, and became the 
mother of twelve and now Jeaves the issue 
to the Lord. And another there was who 
would not for a long time consent, because 
she could not truly promise to obey her hus- 
band. She knew her own masterful disposi- 
tion and her lover’s meekness. Well, Neviil, 
a tender conscience ought to be respected, 
and in such a case the Bishop might grant a 
license, because as for a woman obeying her 
husband it is half of one and half of the 
other, and most wives both give and take. 
‘I love you,’ says the girl, ‘and I will do all 
for you; but you must do all for me.’ One 
hand washes face, two hands wash each 
other. Certain it is that if the woman had 
drawn up the Marriage Service, which did 
not come down from Heaven like the Ten 
Commandments—don’t pretend it did—this 
promise would not have been required of 
them to the peril of their immortal souls. 
Well, this girl I speak of did at Jast consent, 
and gave the promise in a loud and clear 
voice, so that all who were in the church 
heard. But she kept it no further than the 
church door, and now rules her husband 
with strictness, and for the poor man’s good. 
Well, Sylvia may be like these two girls. 

“* Another kind is she who does not under- 
stand the nature and the vehemence of love 
inman. They think it is a poor, weak sort 
of an inclination—as if one girl would serve 
them very nearly as well as another. So 
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they take up with one man and then with 
another, and they will and they will not. 
And they encourage a man till they have 
kindled in his heart a raging furnace hotter 
than Daniel's, and they wonder — oh, la!— 
to see him storm, and rave, and fight the 
other men with savage blows and the ferocity 
of a lion. Sylvia is young. Perhaps she 
knows not, and cannot suspect, the strength 
of love. Alas, poor George! for the inward 
fire consumes him. 

‘Or, again, there are other girls who, see- 
ing some wives neglected and forsaken by 
their husbands, tremble for themselves, and 
rather than fall into this misery, will never 
marry at all. This I have myself often con- 
sidered; for to see your husband's love die 
away, and be followed by nothing but neg- 
lect or contempt, must be a terrible thing. 
Yet we should all hope that this misfortune 
may not fall upon us, but rather the long 
continuance of love to the very end, when 
youth and strength and beauty have long 
gone, and the man’s skill of hand is forgotten, 
and he can only sit in the chimney-corner. 
There the two old folk should comfort each 
other; and, I think, they might then bless 
the Lord for the institution of marriage. I 
speak not against wedlock—I, though I am 
an old maid whom no man has ever wooed. 
What then? So much the worse for me— 
not so much the worse for wedlock. Shall 
l cry out that grapes are sour? Not so. 

‘* Nay, and there are other girls—but these 
are rare—who look about them and consider 
the misfortunes of the world, the dreadful 
calamities which fall upon people: the wives 
made widows; the mothers robbed of their 
children; the husbands broken and bank- 
rupt; terrible diseases; and rubs, jerks, flouts, 
and scorns of fortune. And these things 
they ponder over until they are unwilling to 
obey the voice of nature and to take a hus- 
band. What? Are we not to venture out be- 
cause it may rain? These calamities do not 
happen to all, but only to some. The ships 
go forth to sea, and some get wrecked. Are 
the rest never to leave the port again? Why, 
most of them go out and return again in safe- 
ty, cargo and crew, all for the enrichment of 
the owners, We must take our chance. We 
cannot go into a nunnery and fly from fate. 
If it is the Lord’s will that our children die, 
we are in the Lord's hands. Better to live 
and die like the rest of the world than to run 
away and hide. Besides, who would live at 
home when the rest are gone?’ And what is 
the old maid—unless she is a Sister of the 
Hospital of St. Katherine—but a drudge, to 
mend the clothes and make the beds? And 
what can a woman do better for herself than 
to make a man’s life happy, and to bring up 
her children in the fear of the Lord?” 

“I wish,” I said, ‘‘that Sylvia had been 
here as well as myself to hear this excellent 
discourse.” 

‘Oh, 1am no fool. Though I have never 
been married, I have looked on and listened. 
Many things happen in the Precinct. Hu- 
man nature is much the same everywhere. 
Take off the duchess’s satin petticoat and 
her frock, and she is much the same, to look 
at, as the milkmaid. What is done in Hang- 
man’s Gains is done in St. James's. Even a 
princess may bave her whims and fancies. 
I know a great deal more than you think. 

‘‘Again, about Sylvia. What is in her 
head? Mind you, she does not hate George. 
No, she loves him still; yet, for some secret 
reason, she will not marry him. She loves 
him still, I say. I can see it in her looks: 
she is crying herself to death for love of 
him. Ifa remedy be not found, she will die 
of love. She will die, Nevill, because she 
cannot endure the sight and the thought of 
her lover’s misery. Yet she will not have 
him. Why?” 

‘*Then, if she loves him still, why can- 
not—” 

‘*Ta-ta-ta! How you talk, you young 
men! What do you know of a girl’s heart? 
Tis a most delicate piece of work, let me tell 
you, Master Nevill; not like your great 
clumsy man’s heart. It is more delicate 
than the spring of a watch. Let a little 
speck of dust get into the spring, and the 
whole watch stops. It will not go. So, if 
some fancy gets into a girl's heart—that 
stops, too; or if it keeps on beating, her af- 
fections are choked and her brain stands 
still. How to find out what it is when she 
will tell no one? Has some one been ma- 
ligning George? She says no. Does she 
suspect him of some secret vice, as gambling 
or playing? She says no. Does she think 
him overfond of strong drink? She says 
that she is not afraid of him in that respect. 
Has he offended her by word of mouth or 
by any incivility? She says,again, no. Or 
has a secret enemy accused her of some 
fault—some lightness? Many girls, you 
know, are slandered by other girls. Smoke 
still follows the fairest. And when girls 
are jealous of girls, their tongues, for inven- 
tions, hints, and suggestions are always 
ready, like the old woman’s tripe. But Syl- 
via knows of no such accusations. Well, 
boy, the end is that I know not what bee 
hath stung the child, nor what fancies have 
seized her pretty head; and as for asking 
her questions and expecting to get an an- 
swer, you might as well expect to talk the 
leg off an iron pot.” 

She stopped, not tired, but out of breath. 

‘* Nevill,” she went on after a while, and 
now more earnestly, ‘‘there is only one way 
to explain it. Oh! I know very well! We 


laugh at it when we are not in trouble. It 
is when the trouble is actually upon us that 
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we feel it; and [ve seen a woman swum for 
it before now. I have indeed, till she was 
more deadthan alive. Nevill—it’s witcheraft! 
The girl’s bewitched! Margery was right. 
Don’t tell me! Nothing else will account for 
it. Why a girl should love a man and yet 
refuse him, why she cannot take him though 
it costs her pains untold to say him nay, is 
only to be accounted for by witchcraft. We 
think there are no more witches? I know 
better. There are witches as sure as there is 
a Devil going about seeking whom he may 
devour. It is witchcraft, pure witchcraft. 
Who is the witch? I donot know. Where 
is the woman who would do an injury to 
Sylvia? I do not know. Perhaps it is the 
injury done to George. A man can hardly 
be a ship’s officer without making enemies. 
We've one witch in the Precinct—Margery 
Habbijam,I mean. But that good old soul 
would never do a mischief to any one. And 
there’s no other witch within our bounds. 
Therefore we must look further afield, and 
how to search London through and through 
Iknow not. Yesterday, when I came home, 
thinking that it must be witchcraft, I broke 
an egg-shell for protection. I’ve got a horse- 
shoe over my door and a hare’s foot in my 
pocket. The poor girl is welcome to the 
hare’s foot if it will do her any good. But, 
Lord! when the mischief is done, you may 
just as well take a pig's pettitoe as a hare’s 
foot for all the good it willdo. And where 
is the witch? Who is she? Why has she 
overlooked our girl? How can we find out, 
as the saying is, the thief that gnawed the 
cheese? Horseshoe and hare’s foot, Good- 
Friday bun and Christmas candle, broken 
egg-shell and salt-water—the child may have 
all my charms if only we can find out; but 
when the boat capsizes, what good, says the 
sailor, is the caul in my pocket?” 
[TO BE CONTINUED ] 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 


II.—MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF 
FOODS. 


‘2 fact is very well known that many 

medicines, if taken in quantities beyond 
those prescribed by the attending physician, 
often destroy life;-but that the food which 
we eat daily contains poison is as little 
known to the general public as are its rela- 
tions to health. Dr. Beard once said that 
our three chief nutritious food substances 
all contain the most virulent of poisons— 
phosphorus. It is all a question of propor- 
tion, just as morality is a question of longi- 
tude and latitude literally. 

The poisons useful as medicines are em- 
ployed in minute quantities, and it is proba- 
bly due to that fact. that many foods exert a 
medicinal effect. This effect is recognized 
by physicians, and occasionally employed in 
their practice; but it is unfortunately the 
truth that the mass of medical men have 
scouted the idea of transforming the staff of 
life into a temporary crutch; they have been 
disposed to taboo any member of the guild 
who had such progressive tendency, at- 
taching opprobrious epithets to his legitimate 
titles by way of distinctive reward. This is 
an unworthy use toymake of a possible ad- 
vance. The closest attention should be given 
to the application of the implied relation be- 
tween sanitation and nutrition. It is worthy 
of scientific investigation by the most intelli- 
gent physicians. 

Without departing from our legitimate 
province, we may venture to specify some 
food substances that may be used in the 
every-day dietetic treatment of home. Their 
medicinal properties are as definite as their 
nutritive, and as reliable as those of drugs; 
indeed, the pharmacopeia includes the fol- 
lowing so-called foods in its list of official 
drugs: asparagus, cabbage, carrots, dande- 
lion, endive, garlic, Indian-corn, leeks, let- 
tuce, mushrooms, parsnips, sweet-potatoes, 
sorrel, sea-weeds, tomatoes, the cereals, spices, 
sweet herbs, sugar, honey, molasses, the vari- 
ous berries, the oily nuts, animal fats, eggs, 
oysters, many kinds of fish, nearly all fruits 
and their jellies and juices, the wines, cor- 
dials, and spirits, the condiments, and salt 
especially, without which life is insipid in- 
deed. In their order the dietetic qualities of 
the condiments will be considered, and the 
special action of various foods in connection 
with the recipes given for preparing them. 

Just as common salt is indispensable to the 
health of cattle, the salts of potash present 
in vegetables and fruits are important to man. 
Yhe good health of many vegetarians is due 
to this substance. 

The cookery of vegetables largely affects 
their dietetic value, and mistresses should in- 
struct their cooks as to the proper ways of 
treating these important foods. In the first 
place, the most strict attention should be paid 
to cleansing them thoroughly from dust,sand, 
and injurious worms and insects; careful 
washing in plenty of cold salted water, with 
a brush or cloth, will suffice for roots, and 
careful examination of the leaves of succu- 
lent plants; the latter should be left blossom 
end down in enough salted cold water to 
cover them for at least an hour. This will 
generally destroy all parasite life, so that the 
small creatures will fall of their own weight 
to the bottom of the water, unless enfolded 
between the leaves; therefore cabbage, let- 
tuce,ete.,should be carefully inspected before 
cooking. Soft water in cooking will so far 
soften the tissues of vegetables as to extract 
much of their juices and valuable salts, unless 
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salt is added to it; and the boiling of peeled 
vegetables withdraws much of their potash, 
the value of which we shall presently see. 
French cooks, having first thoroughly cleansed 
them, will save the water in which they have 
been boiled for sauces and soups. We would 
suggest moderate salting, and then have the 
water used in making the white sauce usual- 
ly served with vegetables. 

The persistent loss of potash from food 
predisposes the system to attacks of gout, 
rheumatism, lumbago, and neuralgia. All 
similar diseases, including the painful gall- 
stones, are caused by an excess of lithic acid 
in the blood. This acid can be reduced in 
quantity by the use of the vegetable acids 
combined with potash. Primarily, the com- 
bination of the acid and alkali in the system 
is associated with the process of destructive 
assimilation, the elimination of the waste pro- 
ducts of life. Life itself is the active pre- 
sence in the body of the elements of food, 
chief of which are carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, which enter into the composition 
of all animal and vegetable substances. 

The fact must be understood that while 
the mineral acids are injurious to health, the 
vegetable acids are wholesome. We rely 
chiefly upon fruits to supply the latter, and 
they also contain considerable quantities of 
potash, which is sometimes artificially sup- 
plied in the treatment of the lithic acid dia- 
thesis, the condition of the system that causes 
rheumatism and kindred diseases; for in- 
stance, the addition of as much potash as can 
be held upon a ten-cent piece to the juice of 
a lemon in a glass of water is an admirable 
beverage for use in any of these troubles. 

Lemons and grapes among fruits contain 
the most potash. The natural combination is 
potash with tartaric acid in grapes; with cit- 
ric acid in lemons, limes, shaddocks or grape 
fruit, and all the oranges; with malic acid in 
apples; with lactic acid in milk, etc. 

Cream of tartar is the tartaric acid of 
grapes, and may be used in water with su- 
gar as a substitute for grape juice. It isthe 
substitution of mineral acid for those of 
fruits and vegetables that is so injurious to 
health; for instance, sulphuric acid in wine 
and vinegar for the natural fruit acid. 

In cooking, potash may be added to the 
acid fruits in small quantities to neutralize 
their acids and economize sugar; this is of- 
ten done in stewing gooseberries and rhu- 
barb. The most succulent vegetables con- 
tain the greatest proportion of potash, such 
as lettuce, spinach, etc.; as some must be lost 


‘in boiling, it is advisable to eat as many un- 


cooked salads as the appetite demands. 

In addition to potash, acid, and other salts, 
fruits contain a substance called pectin, 
which is the basis of the jellies made from 
them with sugar; such vegetables as carrots, 
turnips, and parsnips also contain pectin, a 
condition of which unscrupulous manufac- 
turers avail themselves in sophisticating jel- 
lies for the trade. The so-called fruit jams 
of the American local trade are adulterated 
in this way; and apple-butter is largely made 
of pumpkin and turnip pulp. 

In a very judicious dietetic outline for re- 
ducing obesity, from ten to twenty drops of 
liquor potasse are given in a glass of water 
three times a day, and the food is largely 
composed of uncooked local fruits, lemons, 
oranges, succulent salad vegetables, acid 
wines, lean meat, white-blooded fish, game, 
and poultry, lemonade, buttermilk, and tea 
and toast. As this subject is one of great 
importance, it will be treated with due atten- 
tion later. When there is any supposition 
that the amount of nutriment obtained from 
food is insufficient, as, for instance, during 
travelling in a locality where food is sparse 
or badly cooked, a little forethought will 
have provided against such a contingency. 
Before beginning the journey some choco- 
late can be obtained, and a few sound apples 
or grapes; these, with some thin water crack- 
ers, will entirely satisfy hunger, and can be 
carried in a hand satchel with ease. 

Mr. Matthew Williams, while in Spain, ate 
grapes dipped in powdered chocolate and 
bread for his daily breakfast; the Spanish 
breakfast consists of a cup of chocolate, a 
long thin roll of delicate bread, and a little 
fruit. During the writer’s active life as lec- 
turer, when journeys were made like forced 
marches between distant cities, her chief sub- 
sistence was fruit and chocolate; apples were 
generally available on the cars, and the choc- 
olate was in supply from the starting-place; 
no inconvienence was ever felt from lateness 
of trains, failure of provisions, or any other 
of the numerous petty annoyances of the 
road; and the system was fully nourished. 

In travelling, the greatest inconvenience is 
experienced in connection with the drinking 
water. There are two means of avoiding the 
ill effects of changing the water supply; the 
use of a little brandy in all that is drank pre- 
vents some intestinal disturbances, but there 
are sometimes objections to its use from 
principle. Absolute safety can be insured 
by drinking tea; the necessary boiling of the 
water effectually destroys all dangerous 
germs. If water is to be used alone for 
drinking, without the addition of tea orspirits, 
after boiling it can be cooled and then aerated 
by pouring it rapidly back and forth from 
one jug to another; this will restore some 
of the air and gases evaporated during boil- 
ing, and modify its insipidity. No amount 
of cold can purify water; nor can it be fil- 
tered free from injurious germs; the filter 
has yet to be invented which will insure the 
absolute immunity that results from boiling. 
Ice may be taken from water contaminated 


by sewerage deposits or some «ther active 
poison, therefore it should not be put into 
drinking water, but the water should be 
placed near the ice in a covered jug or stop- 
pered ezrafe. The Ridgeway ice boxes con- 
tain a porcelain tank from which ice-cold 
water can be used wiia perfect immunity 
from danger. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnt. | 


A MONG the new spring fabrics soon to 
4\ be called into requisition are camel's- 
hair mixtures, and ladies’ cloths of light 
weight and color, almost as glossy as satin. 
Ribbed velvet is to be used for entire cos- 
tumes, with the addition of a Louis XY. 
vest of silk brocaded in Oriental colors on 
an écru or mastic ground. A new fabric 
for simple toilettes is a light woollen like 
old-fashioned toile de laine, which is tucked 
throughout in the fine tucks called lingerie 
tucks. For visiting toilettes the combina- 
tions which have been used throughout the 
winter will continue to be employed for 
some months to come, namely, those of 
handsome woollens with velvets, or with 
rich brocade of Oriental designs sparkling 
with beads and jewels. 

For dinner and evening toilettes, silks with 
black grounds strewn with large colored 
flowers in satin and chenille are numerous- 
ly represented. Black with rose-color is also 
beautifully shown in glacé velvets. ~All these 
rich heavy stuffs are made up in straight 
simple undraped styles, unlike the lighter 
fabrics, which are a trifle draped; for in- 
stance, Richelieu lace studded with jewels, 
which is charming draped over black silk. 
The embroidered tulles make pretty ball 
dresses, strewn with silk or chenille flowers, 
sprays of mimosa, bluets, violets, or roses 
with foliage; other tulles are seeded with 
gold and mock jewels, for the spring ball 
dresses will be as richly trimmed with beads 
and jewels as those of the winter. Beauti- 
ful new crépe de Chines are embroidered 
with orchids or roses tied with Louis XVI. 
bow-knots of chenille on pale-tinted grounds 
of cream or straw color, mauve, sunset pink, 
turquoise blue, janquil, or peach blossom. 

A new and original tissue is a very trans- 
parent gauze strewn with flakes of marabout. 
This is converted into entire gowns, very 
simply made, with perhaps only a sash fold- 
ed about the waist and dropping on one side. 
It is also used for skirts with a décolleté cor- 
sage of cloth so flexible as to be fairly 
moulded to the form; a little of the tulle is 
draped about the top of the corsage and for 
sleeves, with perhaps a knot of ribbon or 
a flower caught among the folds. Large- 
meshed nets strewn with almond - shaped 
spots of velvet or embroidery are also used 
for ball gowns. Two ruffles of the net trim 
the foot of the front of the skirt, caught up 
at intervals with a chou of ribbon of the color 
of the spots, and there are slight paniers on 
the hips, caught up with fluttering ribbons, 
The corsage is cut heart-shaped, and is edged 
at the neck with two standing ruches, which 
are interspersed with knots of narrow ribbon. 
The corsage is made with a short basque, 
which is slipped under the skirt. The skirt 
has, fastened over its band, a folded belt, 
pointed at the front, and with ends crossing 
at the middle of the back, which conceals 
the junction of corsage and skirt. 

Laces will be used in profusion, especially 
point de Venise and point d’Alencon, there 
being a return to the heavier varieties, in con- 
trast to the light feathery sorts with scarcely 
more body than tulle or gauze, which have 
been in vogue during some years. Passe- 
menteries retain their popularity. In addi- 
tion to those enumerated in former letters, 
there are entire corsages of passementerie, 
with basques, designed to be worn over close 
sheath gowns. Similar corsages are being 
made of coarse-meshed net for the coming 
summer, some of which are ornamented with 
appliqué embroidery in silk or velvet. 

Gold galloons are manufactured in all 
widths up to six inches, and are studded 
with mock jewels, with stars of diamonds 
with a ruby in the centre, with crescents, 
and similar devices. Used in graduated 
widths for different parts of a dress, they are 
a rich and effective trimming. Steel contin- 
ues to be used on gray fabrics, but newer is 
steel on emerald green. Jet is interspersed 
with gold beads and turquoises. There are 
many crochet trimmings, including whole 
corsages, but the dull passementeries are 
now used only for mourning dress. 

Some of the stately toilettes for important 
occasions are truly magnificent. One which 
has just been shown me is chiefly of a rich 
brocade having a ground of thick-ribbed gray 
silk strewn with large black palms scatter- 
ed over similar palms of old-rose. At the 
back the skirt opens widely on breadths of 
black velvet. The corsage is velvet, with 
brocade sleeves; it is trimmed with gold gal- 
loon beaded with bronze beads, which forms 
the straight collar, a belt that is pointed at the 
front and crosses at the back, and surrounds 
the armhole, being made full on the shoul- 
der above the slight fulness of the sleeve. 
A novelty in spring silks is a rich plain silk 
which is shaded through all the tones of a 
color from light to dark. A pretty and stylish 
visiting toilette has a skirt of heliotrope ve- 
loutine, trailing slightly. The corsage is a 
medium long jacket of brocade with a de- 
sign in faded blue and old-rose on a helio- 
trope ground. The jacket is entirely plain, 
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having for its sole trimming a high erect col- 
lar of lace stiffened with wire, and the same 
lace arranged in a soft jabot down the front 
from throat to waist. Similar jackets are 
also made of velvet, but the effect is more 
distinguished in brocade 

A pretty trimming which is growing in 
favor is appliqué of white cloth on cloth of 
neutral light or medium tints, such as écru, 
mastic, gray, or beige. The effect on darker 
colors is rather harsh, unless the transition is 
broken by an intermediate tint, in braiding 
or embroidery of silk or gold. For example, 
all the edges of a sand-colored cloth gown 
are defined by a narrow band of white cloth, 
which broadens out into trefoils at intervals. 
The white is everywhere framed in two rows 
of fine gold braid, and its surface is seeded 
with gold beads, which soften the contrast 
between the white and the brown. This 
band is of a larger size at the foot of the 
skirt, and in a narrower width on the medi- 
um long Louis XV. jacket, which opens on a 
white cloth vest fastened with gold ball but- 
tons. White is also effectively used on pearl 
gray, on old-rose, and on gray-blue. 

A cloth jacket to match the dress, with 
long basques, crossing revers, and large but- 
tons, promises to be the prevailing wrap for 
the coming spring. New jacket buttons are 
of the size of a five-frane piece, with an iri 
descent enamelled surface, or painted on en- 
amel, or of passementerie studded with jew- 
els. New long mourning or travelling cloaks 
are of czarina, which is a very soft, shaggy 
camel’s-hair cloth. ‘ 

For the spring, skirts will retain the close 
sheath shape which has won its way to pop 
ularity in the face of much opposition. The 
skirt is a trifle too long for convenience for 
street toilettes. When needful, a tiny cush- 
ion bustle is sewed in at the waist, but it must 
not be apparent; in many skirts a short steel 
is run in about half-way down, to support 
and spread the fan pleats. Petticoats of very 
light flexible horse-hair are announced for 
the summer. With the lengthening of skirts 
has come tbe necessity for devising some 
means of lifting a house skirt for comfort- 
able walking on the street. One device isa 
metal chain or silk cord which encircles the 
waist, and which, passing through a sliding 
knot, has a clamp to hold the skirt at each 
end, the clamp being lined with rubber so as 
not to mar the fabric. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. A. W.—Directions for knitting ladies’ vests in 
Saxony wool appeared in the Bazar in Vol. XXIL, 
Nos. 29 and 42, and earlier,in Vol. XX., No. 15. 
Inexpenienos.—You will find your questions an- 
swered in an article in Bazar Vol. XXIIL, No, 35, 
which number you can order from this office. 
Katruim.—When merely eating an ice or other slight 
refreshment between dances, it is not necessary to 
tuke off your gloves, 5 











Cc, es, us your home is a boarding-house you will 
do well to be married in church, and go dire ctly to the 
station. Announcement cards are sufficient. 

“Sr. Katuceine.”—Your calling card sent in re- 


sponse to an invitation implies regret that you cannot 
attend in person 

Ortina.—Make your dark China silk by hints in 
Bazar No. 6 of this volume. Illustrations in Bazar 
No. 1 will help you with your serge dress. Muke the 
white flannel with a habit bodice and rather scant skiet, 
trimmed with white Hercules braid and pearl buttons. 
Belted yoke waists and larZe sleeves with embroidered 
trimmings will be used for gingham dresses. Get a 
light blue crépe de Chine waist with blue velvet girdle 
to wear with different skirts, 

M. B.—Rub flour on yeer soiled white rugs, then 
throw them over a clothes-line, and beat them well. 
If this does not cleanse them sufficiently, send them to 
a furrier to be treated. 

M. E. 8.—The chinchilla-sking will have to be sub- 
jected to a certain degree of heat to drive out the 
moths. If the heat is excessive, the skins will be in- 
jured; and if it is not great enough, the moths will 
not be destroyed. If your skins are valuable, you will 
do well to trust them to a reliable farrier, who has an 
arrangement for applying the exact degree of heat re- 
quired. 

APPRECIATIVE SunsortsEeR.—Use your jetted net for 
a side panel, or in the middle of the back, rather 
than in the front of the pink cloth skirt. Have this 
skirt extremely plain, opening only on the net, and 
narrowly edged there with lack fur. For the bod- 
ice make a corselet of the pink cloth filled ont with 
jetted net, and have full net sleeves trimmed with the 
lace you have. Very light tan or gray tweeds with 
wide diagonals will be worn in the spring made in the 
simplest tailor fashion, with scant skirt and coat 
bodice. 

Op Susscerser.—We do not know the material you 
mention. The black grenadine powdered with colored 
flowers is suitable for an evening reception dress. 

MavupeC. L.—French modistes stil] use moiré. Have 
large sleeves of your moiré and alsxo a band of it at the 
foot of a foundation skirt. Then make a straight Eng- 
lish skirt of the cashmere, canght up by pleats at the 
top on each side to show the moiré. The tea gown 
need not be changed in shape. Use either black chif- 
fon or net with large dots slightly full over the yellow 
silk front. Have a high puff of the black at the top of 
the sleeves, with a black frill at the wrists. Reserve 
your gros grain dresses until autumn instead of mak- 
ing them over at present. 

Frorertr.—Girls of twelve to fifteen years comb 
their hair back from the forehead, and braid it to hang 
its length, or tied in a low loop. Their gowns are 
made with waists of natural length, neither too long 
nor too short. 

8S. F. G.—Make your violet crape by the design (with 
Supplement pattern) of a white crape dress given on 
page 12 of Bazar No. 1, using lighter tinted chiffon 
muslin and darker violet velvet with it 

Sante D.—Make your plaid dress bias by description 
in Bazar No. 8. Make the Henrietta cloth with a don- 
ble-breasted coat, low over the hips, and edged with 
narrow black passementerie. Cheviot and mohair are 
better fabrics for dresses to be worn when travelling 

Hamutron.—For your boy of two years make dresses 
of Scotch gingham, plain Chambéry, brown Holland, 
and piqué. Make them with a high-necked broad waist, 
buttoned behind, rather large coat sleeves, and straight 
skirt gathered and corded to the waist. Cut the col- 
ored dresses down in V shape in front, and set in white 
cambric box-pleated, to look like a shirt. Then have 
a revers along the V forming a square collar across the 
back. Trim the round piqué waists with bretelles or 
revers and rows of piqué braid. It is too soon to 
speak of clonks and caps for spring. For the boy of 
four years have checked Cheviot and piqué kilts made 
of seven or eight wide pleats,and a jacket cut in 
squares on the edge. Button the kilt to a shirt waist 
of cambric laid in small box pleats, and provided with 
a round collar of the cambric doubled, to wear outside 
the jacket. 
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THE REPORTER. 


A farce in One Act. 
BY W. G. van TASSEL SUTPHEN, 
Avrnon or “ Hrartne anp Bertevine,” “Tur Goir- 
LOTUNE,” AND Oturr Faroes. 


CHARACTERS REPRESENTED 
Coanerivs Cornwattis—A gentleman of position. 
Graor pe Vaux—His ward. 

Mus. Cremperry Ciurr—A leader of society. 
Pexninoton Porrs—An impecunious young man. 
Coronet Jasver Kepian—A professional diner out. 
Cievis CLavton—An impecunious young man, 
Jovor—A servant 

Mus. Russeri.—Aunt to Grace, (Utility.) 


ScenE.—Drawing-room in Mr. Cornwallis’s city 
house. TrmE.—Four o'clock, 
Enter, R., Mrs. Clemberry Cluff disguised, fol- 
lowed by Joyce. 


Mrs. C. Be good enough to inform Mr. 
Cornwallis that Mrs. Diggory Duff, repre- 
senting the Daily Intruder, desires to see him. 

[ Hands card to Joyce. 

Joyce. Will you wait in the’all, mum? 

Mrs. C. (seating herself ). I shall remain here. 

Joyce. Not on that welvet chair, if you please, 
mum. 

Mrs. C. (giving him a coin). Did you hear 
what I said? 

Joyce (with alacrity), Yessum. T'Jl’ave’im 
down in three winks. You won't ’ave some- 
think? A nip of sherry, now? 

Mrs. C. No. 

Joyce (deferentially), Cert’nly, mum. 

[ Zxit, R. 

Mrs. C. (reflectively). A dangerous business 
this. If the Jutruder didn’t pay so well, I 
should certainly give it up. But how fool- 

ish I am! Who could suspect that Mrs. 
Clemberry Cluff, the idol of a hundred draw- 
ing-rooms, and that wicked ‘‘ Millefleur,” who 
writes those biting paragraphs in the Jnéruder, 
are one and the same? Still, discovery is 
possible. Heavens! it would be social ex- 
tinction. (She fans herself violently.) I mustn't 
give way like this. Let me collect myself. 
Mr. Cornwallis, the representative of one of 
our leading families, has just returned from 
a protracted residence abroad. He is ac- 
companied by a Miss de Vaux and her aunt, 
Mrs. Russell. Miss de Vaux is said to be 
his ward, but of course nobody believes that. 
There is some mystery here, and all New 
York is dying to solve it. Perbaps I may. 
Mr. Cornwallis gives a dinner party to-night 
to a few friends to meet Miss de Vaux. 
am invited, of course; but to be on the safe 
side I must get at once what information I 
can, that the /uéruder may have copy in time. 
What I want is something spicy. (She rises 
and examines curtain hangings.) Special pat- 
tern. Never cost less— 
[ The door opens, and Mrs. Cluff hastily re- 
sumes her seat. 

Futer, R., Colonel Kedian, disguised, and 

Joyce. 

Col. K. ( pompously). Major Weedy, of the 
Spy, to see Mr. Cornwallis at once. 

[ Hands card to Joyce. 

Joyce. Did you say at once? 

Col. K. (producing a small coin with great re- 
luctance). Yes, immediately. 

Joyce (looking at coin). "Arf an hour, we'll 
say. 

Col, K. At once. 

Joyce. ’Arf an hour. 

Col. K. (weakening, and giving him another 
coin), At once. 

Joyce (deferentially), Cert’nly, sir. [ Exit, R. 

Col, K. (seating himself, and looking nervous- 
ly at Mrs. Cluff). Ugh! what a shock the 
sight of that stout woman gave me! She re- 
minds me uncomfortably of Mrs. Clemberry 
Cluff. Gracious powers! to think of her 
knowing that I, Colonel Jasper Kedian, am 
the ‘‘ Curious Impertinent ” of the Spy! It 
would be my social death. But no; it is im- 
possible, absurd 

[ He stares gloomily out of the window, keeping 
his face turned away from her. 

Mrs. C. (aside), If it wasn’t that he wears a 
beard, I should think it was Colonel Kedian. 
The very enspicion makes me shiver. 

Joyce (at door), Mr. Cornwallis is hout, but 
Miss de Vaux— 

Enter Grace, L., in great agitation, 

Grace, Oh, I am sure that something terri- 
ble has happened! Mr. Cornwallis! Where 
ishe? Whatisit? [She sinks into a chair, 

Col. K. Not at all, my dear poet lady. 
There is nothing in the world the matter 
with Mr. Cornwallis. I have called simply 
to pay my respects, and to place the columns 
of the journal I represent at his disposal. I 
understand that he is to give a dinner party 
tonight. May I inquire (taking out note- 
book) the probable cost per cover? 

Grace (bewildered). I’m afraid I don’t quite— 

Mrs. C. Awfully sorry not tosee Mr. Corn- 
wallis, but I’m sure the readers of the Jn- 
truder will like to know what Miss de Vaux 
thinks of our great country. (Feeling the qua/- 
ity of her gown.) Worth or Felix, my dear? 

Col. K. And if it’s not too much to ask, I 
should like to inspect the new decorations 
and furnishings. If I could have a glance 
at the bills— 

Grace. (coldly). You must excuse me. I 
must refer you to Mr. Cornwallis. Joyce, 
will you show these people out? 

She sweeps stiffly out of the room, L. 

Col. K. What unparalleled insolence! 

Mrs, C. (looking coolly through the drawers of 
@ secretary). At all events, here is a list of the 
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guests for to-night. There need be no rival- 
ry between us, Major Weedy, and you are 
welcome to copy it with me. 
[ They pr oceed to do so, Joy ce reading over 
Mrs. Cluff’s shoulder. 

Mrs. C. (closing note-book). There! I’m afraid 
that is about all we can do at present. Major 
Weedy, I am delighted to have made such 
a pleasant professional acquaintance. I’m 
‘‘Millefleur,” you know. We shall mect 
again, I trust. [ Exit, R., with Joyce. 

Col. K. (excitedly). I knew it! I knew it! 
She is Mrs. Clemberry Cluff. I saw her 

name on her pencil case. Good gracious! 
[He pulls off his false beard and mops his 
Sorehead, 

Mrs. C. (at door), I forgot my— (Seeing 
Col. K.) Oh! [ Exit, .L., hastily. 

Col. K. Dear me! dear me! what a social 
sensation for the Spy! The brilliant and 
universally admired Mrs. Cluff a purveyor of 
social garbage for that disreputable sheet, the 
Intruder ! I must write it up at once, at once. 

[ Zzit, R., hurriedly. 
Enter Mrs. Cluff, L. 

Mrs. C. Well! well! well! To think that 
Colonel Kedian is, after all, the ‘‘ Curious 
Impertinent” of the Spy! The old humbug! 
I'll expose him in to-morrow morning’s Jn- 
truder, and I'll roast him well. Ah, there 
they are! (Picking up her gloves.) Mercy! 
What won't Mrs. Grundy say, aie, 5 

[ Exit, R. 
Enter Joyce, R. 

Joyce. Where is it? (He looks among the pa- 
pers in the secretary, and finally , finds the list of 
guests.) Thank’ Eaven! ’ereit is. They’ ve been 

‘owling for it at the Aey’ole hoffice hall day. 
(He walks across room to where a suit of armor is 
standing. He touches a button at the side of the 
helmei, and an electric bell is heard.) ’Ere you 
are. D’rect wire to Daily Key ole hoffice. Full 
infermation about fash’nable ‘igh life com- 
municated at hall hours of the day and night. 
Confidential conversations reported in full. 
Pockets hem’tied hevery two hours, and cor- 
respondence carefully noted. Family skele- 
tons regularly rattled. (Bell tinkles.) "Ello! 
‘ello! That you, Key'ole? ’Ello yourself! Bul- 
letin No. 8. Mr. Cornwallis lunched at one, 
and eat ‘eartily of Welsh rarebit. He then 
dozed ’eavily in the liberty. Muttered ’orri- 
ble and groaned like. Left the ’ouse at three, 
but refused to say where he was going. I 
should say it was gambling. No.9. Dinner 
party to-night in honor of Miss de Vaux. The 
guests: Mrs. Clemberry Cluff, Major Kedian, 
Mr. Pennington Potts— 

[A bell rings, and Joyce exit (L.) hurriedly. 

Enter Mr. Cornwallis and Grace, R. 

Grace (helping him off with his coat), You 
can’t imagine how anxious I was! I made 
sure that you were dead, or dying at the very 
least. 

Mr.C. Dead! Why, I have just begun to 
live. [ Kisses her. 

Grace, Oh, but you mustn’t! What if 
Joyce— 

Mr.C. Bother Joyce! I want him, and ev- 
erybody else for that matter, to see how hap- 
py Lam. And they shall before long. 

Grace. Ah, that is the raison d’étre for the 
dinner party. ; 

Mr.C. Exactly. I have invited a small 
number of people, old friends of the family, 
and just the confidants we want. Mrs. Cluff 
and Colonel Kedian are particularly promi- 
nent in the smart set,and go everywhere. 
Potts is a young man about town, and is a 
distant cousin. We'll give them a good din- 
ner, and then intrust them with our little se- 
cret, and ask them to spread it around. New 
York will know the whole story by to-mor- 
row night, long before the newspapers have 
had any chance to garble it into a social sen- 
sation. 

Grace. You are very thoughtful and con- 
siderate, and I am sure everything will work 
out beautifully. What were.the names 
again? 

Mr.C. Mrs. Clemberry Cluff, Colonel Ke- 
dian, and— 

Grace, Stop! This is very strange. (Look- 
eng through the cards and papers on the table.) I 
must have left them in the library. Just one 
moment. (She leaves the room, L., and imme- 
diately reappears at doorway, beckoning to Mr, 
C.) Come, | have a surprise for you. 

[Hxeunt, L., talking earnestly. 
Enter Potts,R. He wears a false mustache, 
which he is endeavoring to adjust properly. 

Potts (angrily). Dash it all! 

Enter Joyce, R. 

Joyce. And what name, sir? 

Potts (taking card from his case). Mr. Pen- 
nington— Oh, confound it! (putting card 
back). Mr. Biddington Boker, of the Daily 
Interrogation Point, to see Mr. Cornwallis im- 
mediately. 

Joyce. Beg pardink, sir, but it couldink be 
done. 

Potts, And why not? 

Joyce. Strict horders, sir. I’m a pore man, 
and [I lost my last sitivation along of a press 
gentleman’s persuading of me to ‘ide ’im in 
the plate closet on the ‘appy occasion of the 
youngest Miss Talbot that was getting mar- 
ried. I never see a gentleman so ‘ot about 
anythink as Mr. T., when that young man’s 
paper told next day ’ow the bridegroom was 
that overcome by the ’eat (to speak of it plea- 
santly) that ’e ’ad to be put under the cold- 
water — for ‘arf an hour before the 
ceremon 

Potts. Ww ell, and what then? 

Joyce. Why, Mr. Talbot would cut up rough; 
the more so as there were some dozen dessert 
spoons that couldink be come across. One 
of the maics—l never could a-bear her, being 


a low creature—remembered seeing me ’ide 
away the newspaper young man, and, to cut 
the story short, my services were dispensed 
with. But that I couldink demean myself 
by haltercation with a man like Mr. T., who 
‘abbitually degraded ’imself by dining in acut- 
away coat and blue necktie, I'd ’a’ swallered 
none of his harrogance, and ‘ad my month in 
advance, or the warnink customary among 
gentlemen, which ’e isn’t, and never was. 

Potts, As it was, you had your share of the 
spoons. 

Joyce. I won’t say to or against that. When 
it come out that they were only triple wash- 
ed there was nothing more that could be 
said, the Talbots being very sensitive on their 
hold fambly plate. 

Potts. 1 see; and now be good enough to 
announce me. [Hands him a coin, 

Joyce (hesitating). Mr. Cornwallis being a 
gentleman heasy in ’is ways, it might be done. 
(Potts gives him another coin.) And it shall be. 
Soaker was the name, I think 

otts, No, no—Boker. D’ye hear—Boker? 

Joyce. Oh, Mr. Cornwallis won’t know the 
difference. [ Zzit, L. 

Potts (walking nervously up and down). By 
Jove! I don’t quite like this. 

Joyce (at door). It’s understood, in course, 
as between gents, that this is no overcoat 
rame. 

Potts (advancing), What! 

[Joyce quickly disappears. 

Joyce (looking cautiously in again). No’arm 
done, I ’ope, sir. It’s only that there's so 
many of the smart set on the hentry lay just 
now. No less than four gold-’eaded sticks 
and one superfine fur coat has gone hout of 
that door in bad company. But, as ’it’s un- 
derstood rightly, let it go. Hall in the friend- 
ly sperrit, sir. 

Potts (throwing him another coin). For Hea- 
ven’s sake, be off! I don’t want to wait here 
all day. 

Joyce. Cert’nly, sir. [ Exit, L. 

Potts. What infernal insolence! And in 
my present position I can’t resent it. Potts, 
my boy, you are playing a dangerous game. 
But here’s the situation: Pennington Potts, 
bachelor; age, twenty-nine; occupation, 
gentleman, as they say in the jury lists; 
income and expectation, ni ; expenses (esti- 
mated), $20,000 per annum; capital, one 
baritone voice, partially improved, three 
hundred german figures, a dress-coat, and 
position; that is, the privilege of occupying 
a point without length, breadth, or thick- 
ness—a pin-hole in the whited walls of the 
respectable society sepulchre; aim in life, 
to make the acquaintance of some young 
woman who, in consideration of being made 
Mrs. Pennington Potts, will be willing to 
provide said Potts with the trifling honora- 
rium of $20,000 a year, payable quarterly. 
I am still hopeful of ultimate success, but 
in the mean time I must live; and at last I 
am in a fair way of being able to accomplish 
that desirable object. Briefly, the editor of 
the Interrogation Point offers me liberal rates 
for inside society news. Must be exclusive, 
and, of course, spicy—in fact, spice is the 
main thing. Says Clinker—he’s the editor— 
‘You bring me the spice, and we’ll put in 
the facts.” This is my first effort in my new 
role, and I am here to pump Mr. Cornwallis 
on the subject of his ward, Miss de Vaux. 
Everybody in town is talking about her, and 
I am resolved to have something special for 
the Interrogation Point, (Careless/y picking up 
dinner list), What’s this? My name down 
for a dinner to-night? That's very decent 
in Cousin Cornwallis, especially as I haven’t 
seen him for fifteen years. Wonder why I 
didn’t get my invitation? Never mind; I'll 
come. I never refuse an invitation to dinner; 
if I did, ’'d be going without any seven and 
eight days out of the week. I say, I’ve half 
a mind to give this interview up. I do be- 
lieve that i have some ragged shreds of a 
conscience yet! [ He hesitates, 

Joyce (at door). Mr. Cornwallis will be down 
at once. [ zit, L. 

Potts. I can’t get out of it now. Fortu- 
nately, I have heard a great deal about re- 
porters, and shall know how to act. Hope 
this infernal mustache will stay on. It would 
be so difficult to explain if it didn’t. (Door 
opens, L.). Ah! 

[He sits down, carelessly putting his feet on 
the table. 
Mr. Cornwallis enters, L. 

Mr. C. (with dignity). You desired to see— 

Potts (with alacrity), Exactly. Boker is my 
name. Biddington Boker, representing the 
“an Oa Point. Take a seat, won't you? 

Mr. C. (stiffly). May I inquire— 

Potis. You may; but you’d better leave 
that to me, as I’m in the business. I may 
as well tell you at once, Cornwallis, that we 
gentlemen of the press are not to be bullied 
or browbeaten while in the discharge of our 
legitimate duties. Iam a human being, if I 
am a reporter; and I warn you that tae worm 
trodden on too often will at last show the 
cloven hoof. 

Mr. C. Avy proper information I will be 
happy to give, and the sooner the better. 
No, thank you; I will not sit down. 

Potts (putting him forcibly in chair), Oh, non- 
sense! Come, Linsist. Now, then, we're be- 
ginning to understand each other. By-the- 
way, Cornwallis, you don’t mind if 1 order 
a little brandy and soda? It’s a liberty, I 
know. 

Mr. C. Yes, perhaps it is. (He rings, and 
Joyce enters.) Joyce, some brandy and one 
glass. [Joyce exit, L. 

Potts (aside). I made a slip there, I’m afraid; 
I remember now that reporters always ask for 
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champagne. (Aloud.) Now, then, to busi- 
ness. The Jnterrogation Point—of course you 
know the /nterrogation Point—has, with its ac- 
customed energy, entered upon a new field. 
We intend to publish Sunday a complete 
list of the marriageable young ladies of the 
city, with quotations, You understand me? 
(Pr kes Mr. C. ) Now the Interrogation Point is 
nothing if not trustworthy, and so we go di- 
rectly to the fountain-head for our informa- 
tion. I have here (pulling out note-book), ‘‘ De 
Vaux, Grace; spinster; resides with her guar- 
dian, C. Cornwallis, at No. — Fifth Avenue; 
age, nineteen; spirituelle blonde.” You'll 
oblige me by furnishing the exact facts as to 
this young woman’s valuation, both actual 
and prospective. If you have any scruples 
about taking an oath, an affirmation will be 
accepted. 

Mr. C. (trying to rise). Con-confound your 
impertinence! I-I— 

Enter Joyce (L.) with brandy. 

Potts (holding Mr. C. in his chair with one hand 
and *pouring out a drink with the other). Now 
don’t getexcited. Youcan go, Joyce. (Joyce 
exit, L. Potts drinks.) Cursed bad brandy 
this, Cornwallis. You don’t drink it, I hope. 

Mr. C. (struggling). I-I-I— 

Potts, Don’t get excited; it makes you stut- 
ter so that I can’t understand a word you say. 
There! now your're all right. (Holding him 
down in his chair.) There’s not a bit of use in 
your riding rusty. The Jn/errogation Point is 
bound to have this information, and we don’t 
— care whether you give it or we guess 


ir. C. (wildly). Am I to be insulted in my 
own house by a fellow hp this? (Linging 
bell furiously.) Joyce! es Joyce! 

Joyce enters 

Potts (calmly). Joyce, you can bring me some 
biscuits—some of those hard water crackers, 
ng know—and a cigar. (Joyce ezit, L.) 

Why, what’s the matter with you, Corny? 

Why don’t you sit down and be comfortable ? 
Mr. C. (quietly). I think that our interview 

has lasted quite long enough. Will you re- 

tire or shall 1? 

Potts. Well, I am surprised. Never, nev- 
er in the whole course of my professional 
career have I met with such ungentlemanly 
treatment. Iasked you a civil question, and 
Lhave aright to expect a civilanswer. ((et- 
ting between the door and Mr. C., and button-hol- 
ing that gentleman.) Let me explain. The Jn- 
terrogation Point, in this its new departure, has 
no intention of overstepping in the slightest 

the bounds of strict propriety. Each young 

lady is to be estimated at her true worth in 
hard cash, and no favoritism is to be shown 
to any one, unless it is paid for as extra. No 
invidious comparisons will be made as to 
personal appearance. The published descrip- 
tion of each young lady will be based on a 
new system of compensating measurements 
invented by our mathematical editor. Ob- 
serve how simple and beautiful it is. It is 
only necessary to give the length of the right 
ear. Then, byaseries of proportions, we are 
enabled to infallibly arrive at the other di- 
mensions of the subject. For instance, twice 
the length of the ear gives the width of the 
mouth. No,I’m wrong. The length of the 
forearm. Double that again, and you have 
the size of the foot, and so on, and so on. 

Our mathematical editor plots out the sub- 

ject just as you would the cross section of 

a railway bridge, and from his diagrams and 

notes our artist draws the young woman’s 

picture, which we print free of charge. You'd 
be surprised to see it; you would indeed. 

Mr. C. ‘This is simply intolerable. 

Tries to get away. 

Potts. Bluster of that kind will not serve 
you, Cornelius. I will now give you ten 
minutes to prepare under oath a complete 
schedule of Miss de Vaux’s property. If it 
is not in my possession by that time I will 
make it out myself, and call upon you in to- 
morrow’s Jutervogation Point to account for 
it. Nowdon’t keep me any longer. I must 
getaway. Ihave adinnerengagement. (He 
takes out his watch. Mr. C. rings again, and walks 
out, L., Potts starting after him.) Hi, there! 
(The door closes.) What! Is it possible that 
I have failed? Oh dear! I should have been 
more decided with him. I shall never make 
a reporter at this rate. All is lost save din- 
ner, and (/ooking at watch) I shall have a close 
shave for that. Very well, Cornwallis, I'll 
take my revenge out of your terrapin. 

Exit, R. 
Enter Joyce, L. 

Joyce (at telephone). Key’ole there! ’Ello! 
‘ello! No. 10. Guests expected at once. 
Nine courses and four kinds of wine. Mr. 
Cornwallis’s man tells me that the name in 
that gentleman’s dress-coat is Poole, and that 
an ’asty glance at an unreceipted bill shows 
that the grocery— 

The door opens, and Mr. Cornwallis and Grace 
in dinner dress enter, L. Joyce assumes atti- 
tude, 

Mr. C. Joyce, if that Mr.—er—Bloker is ad- 
mitted again you will leave with him. You 
understand me? 

Joyce. Certnly, sir [ Zzit, R. 

Mr.C. The schian) impudence of that fel- 
low was simply inconceivable. 

Grace. After my own experience, I am quite 
inclined to believe you. But our guests will 
be here in a few minutes. What will you do? 

Mr. C. I have determined to carry out my 
original plan, and I don’t think I shall re- 
gret it. 

Grace, When shall you make the—er—an- 
nouncement? 

Mr. C. After dinner, I think. People are 
amiable then, if ever. 
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Grace. You are quite right, as you always 
are, and I agree with you perfectly. (Enter 
Mrs. Russell, L.) Oh, aunt, you cannot think 
how happy I am! 

Mrs. R. (embracing her). My dear child! 

[Joyce throws open door, R. 

Mr. C. Evidently the first of our guests. 

Joyce (announcing). Mrs. Clemberry Cluff. 

Mr. C. My dear Mrs. Cluff, how kind of 
you to come! Let me introduce to you Miss 
de Vaux and Mrs. Russell. (//e does so.) Do 
you know that you do not look a day older 
than when I went away? 

Mrs. C. (tapping him with her fan). You are 
as much of a flatterer as ever. You must 
know, Miss de Vaux— 

[The conversation goes on in an inaudible 
tone. 

Joyce (announcing). Colonel Kedian. 

Mr. C. Colonel Kedian, this is a great plea- 
sure. Allow me. 

[He introduces him to Mrs. Russell and Miss 
de Vaux. 

Mr. C. (to Col. K.). You know Mrs. Cluff, 
of course. 

Mrs. C. Oh, Colonel Kedian and I are old 
friends. By-the-way, Colonel Kedian, you 
must read the Jntruder to-morrow. It will 
interest you. 

Col. K. I shall not fail todo so. And you 
must let me send you a copy of the Spy. I 
hear your name is to be mentioned at some 
length. 

Mrs. C. Thank you very much. 

[She seizes the opportunity of Surtively ex- 
amining Miss de Vaux’s gown. 

Col. K. How do you like America, Miss 
de Vaux? 

[Miss de Vaux makes some answer, which 
Col. K. writes down on his cuff. 

Joyce (announcing). Mr. Pennington Potts. 

Mr, C. Pennington, my dear boy, is this 
you? (Shakes hands warmly.) Why, how you 
have changed! (Aside.) Where have I seen 
that face? (Aloud.) Let me introduce you. 

[ While he is doing so, Col. K. walks around 
the room, tapping the bronzes, etc., with his 
knuckles, while Mrs, Cluff takes notes on 
the upholstery. 

Joyce (throwing open folding doors, C.). Din- 
ner is served. ; 

Mr. C. Mrs. Cluff, may I have the pleasure 
of taking you in? (Offers his arm.) Cousin 
Pennington, will you take Mrs. Russell? And, 
Colonel Kedian, will you be good enough to 
follow with Miss de Vaux? 

[The party enter dining room, C., and the 
doors are closed, 

Joyce (at telephone). ’Ello, Key’ole! ’Ello! 
Party at the hoysters! Miss de Vaux in light 
blue, cut @ la maitre d’hétel. Polonaise shirred 
up back and gathered in front, with insertion 
a la filet de bauf au Chateaubriand. Mrs. Cluff 
in same gown as at Taylor's dinner. Potts 
looking ’ungry, as usual. 

Potts (from dining-room), Not at all—not at 
all. (He enters drawing-room, C., followed by 
Mr. C.). Really, I must insist that you do 
not bother about me. My carriage is still at 
the door, and it is but a step to my physi- 
cian’s. I am so ashamed at having caused 
all this commotion. 

Mr, C. My dear Pen, don’t apologize. I 
can readily understand what a sudden attack 
of facial neuralgia means. I wish you would 
let me go with you. 

Potts. Not on any account, I beg of you. 

Mr. C. Very well, then. We are dining, 
you know, in the most informal way, and 
you are in your cousin’s house. Come back 
as soon as you can. Joyce, Mr. Potts’s car- 
riage. [Joyce exit, R. 

Potts. You are too kind. (Assumes an an- 
guished expression.) Now don’t let me keep 
pe ( Foreing him gently back into dining-room. ) 

t will only be a few moments. 

Mr. C. Very good. We'll keep a lookout 
for you. Exit into dining-room, C. 

Potts, I just happened to recollect that I 
had forgotten to send my copy down to the 
Interrogation Point office. I simply had to 
make some excuse for getting away. Lucky 
thought of mine, that neuralgia. Now for 
the nearest district messenger office. 

Joyce (at door). Your carriage, sir. 

Potts ( putting his handkerchief to his fave). 
Oh, thank you! 

[He groans two or thiee times, and goes out 
reading over his copy. 

A few minutes elapse,and Clayton enters,R. He 
carries a note in his hand, 

Clay. It certainly is a most remarkable 
thing. This afternoon, as I was wondering 
where I was to get dinner to-night, the post 
brings me a dinner card from Mr. Cornelius 
Cornwallis. I am here, of course, but, hang 
itall, I don’t know Cornwallis! Why should 
he invite me to dinner and address me as 
‘**Dear Cousin”? (Carelessly turning the enve- 
lope over.) What's this? Pennington Potts, 
Esq.! As I live, the card is for Potts, who 
rooms in the same building! It must have 
been put in my box by mistake, and I never 
thought to look at the address. (Looks hastily 
around.) They must be at dinner now. (Pulls 
out watch.) By Jove! I am late. 

Mr. C.( from within). Try some of these 
truffles, Mrs. Cluff. 

Clay. Truffles! Oh, how good that sounds! 
Truffles! Oh, my! (A sudden thought strikes 
him.) Why shouldn’t I take it in, after all? 
Potts has missed his invitation, and can’t 
possibly get the dinner, and I won’t have any 
if I don’t get it here. Potts won’t mind the 
joke when he hears about it. The fellow 
is actually rolling in wealth, and probably 
never was hungry in his life. Heaven forbid 
that he should suspect to what degradations 
necessity has reduced me! (Jeflects.) After 
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all, there is very little risk. Pen hasn’t seen 
his cousin for fifteen years, and— But let’s 
see who the others are. (He looks cautiously 
through the key-hole.) Mrs, Cluff and Colonel 
Kedian. The other two women must be 
Miss de Vaux and her aunt. Pen, I know, 
has never met Mrs. Cluff or the Colonel, and 
I know them only slightly. They’ll never 
suspect anything, especially as Potts and I 
look enough alike to pass for brothers. 
What’s that they’re at now? (Applies his eye 
to key-hole.) Duck! Oh Lord! And brown 
gravy too! Brown grav— 

The door opens suddenly, precipitating Clay- 

ton into the middle of the room, 
Enter Mr. Cornwallis, C. 

Mr. C. Bless my soul! (Rushing forward, and 
assisting him to rise.) My dear Pennington— 

[Stops, and looks attentively at him through 
his eye-glass. 

Clay. Cousin Cornwallis, I beg—er—a thou- 
sand pardons. Must explain—must explain. 
I—er—you know, just happened to be look- 
ing around to make sure I was in the right 
house. Awfully sorry to be late—awfully, 
indeed. Driver's fault, you know. Wrong 
address, and all that. How well you look! 
Never should have known you—never, never, 
never. Got your note, you see. 

| Shakes hands, warmly. 

Mr. C. (aside). I must have been mistaken. 
(Aloud.) Don’t apologize, my boy. Hardly 
expected you back so soon, though. Heard 
something stirring around, and thought it 
must be you. All right, I suppose? 

Clay. (vaguely). Oh yes, Pm all right. 
(Aside.) Expect me back? 

Mr. C. You got over it very quickly. You 
are to be congratulated. 

Clay. (feebly). Thanks, I’m sure. (Aside.) 
Got over what? 

Mr. C. Shall we go in? The soup in your 
plate has hardly had time to get cold, and 
they are all waiting for you. 

Clay. I—-I—I don’t think I'll goin. The 
fact is, I’m—er—er—not a bit hungry. 

Mr. C. Nonsense, man! Besides, we want 
to hear the rest of that story. 

Grace (from within). Oh yes, Mr. Potts, 
the story. We must hear it. 

Mr. C. (pulling him into dining-room). Yes, 
indeed; you really must. 

[Clayton casts one agonized look behind, and 
enters dining-room, C.; the doors are 
closed. 

Enter Potts, R., followed by Joyce. 
tts (excitedly). Do you mean to tell me 
that Mr. Potts has returned and is at dinner 
—my dinner? 

Joyce. ’Enry, the other man, let ‘im in, but 
I ’eard ‘im and Mr. Coruwallis a-torking 
werry friendly like. 

Potis, Whoever he is, he’s eating my din- 
ner under my name, and he’s an infernal im- 
postor. Dll expose him. Tll— (He rushes 
toward door, and stops suddenly.) An awful 
thought has just struck me. Cousin Corn- 
wallis has recognized in me the reporter for 
the Interrogation Point, and has taken this 
delicate way of intimating that my room is 
preferable to my company. I won’t go in. 
I'll go away at once. (Walking to window.) 
Heavens! there’s my cab outside, and | 
haven't a cent to pay the driver with. I 
must get rid of him before I dare to venture 
out. Joyce! 

Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Potts. Tell that cabman he needn’t wait 
any longer. 

Joyce. Yes, sir. [ Zzit, R. 

otts (nervously). What a distinctly unplea- 
sant situation! On one side an outraged host, 
and on the other an infuriated cab-driver. 
I wouldn’t meet either of them for the world. 

Joyce (entering, R.). ’"E says ’is fare is three 
dollars, or ’e’ll wait. 

Potts. Oh, very well. I'll just take a seat 
until Mr. Cornwallis comes out. You might 
tell the driver to call around in the morning. 

Joyce. Yes, sir. [ Exit, R. 

Potts (at window). That cabman has the air of 
an incarnate demon. I feel sure he won't call. 

Joyce (entering, R.) E says ’e’s not making 
calls just now, on account of a death in ’is 
fambly. But ’e’ll wait. 

Potts, That ‘ll do just as well—just as well. 
You can go. (Joyce exit, R.) Potts, my 
boy, you must be cool. _ I feel a cold shiver 
running down my back now. (Running to 
dining-room door.) They’re at the coffee. 
Five minutes, and they'll be out. (Rushing 
to window.) I believe that fellow has actually 
taken root out there. O for the wings of 
adove! (He kneels down, and looks up chimney.) 
Wish I was a cr-cricket on the hearth, or— 
or a brass fire-dog. Anything! (A noise of 
chairs moving is heard from the dining-room.) 
Oh Lord! [He runs to window, 

Gruff voice (from without), Right ’ere, sir. 

Potts (wildly). I must go. Hi! Let me out! 

[He tries to climb up the wall, Laughter is 
heard from the dining-room, 

Gruff voice ( from without). Whoa, there! 

otls (sinking down exhausted). Let’em come, 
all of em. (He catches sight of the suit of armor.) 
No! A chance yet. 

[He hastily gets into the armor and assumes 
its position. The folding doors (C.) are 
thrown open, and the party enter, Clayton 
looking very ill at ease, 

Grace, Now, Mr. Potts, you really must go 
on with that story. I do so want to hear the 
end of it. 

Mrs. C. Pray do. 

Clay. Really, it’s hardly worth telling. I 
have a story, though— 

Mr. C. I assure you that we are all deep- 
ly interested, and you must relieve our sus- 
pense. 


Clay. I’ve forgotten where I left off; I al- 
ways do. 

Grace (eagerly). It was just where you were 
flat on your back, you know. 

Clay (aside). I should think I was. (A/oud.) 
Oh yes, I remember. (Desperately). You'll 
hardly credit me, but the dog actually seized 
the gun in his paws and fired, knocking over 
the bare as neatly as I could have done it 
myself, [ Passes his handkerchief over his brow, 

‘Grace. Gun! Dog! Hare! Why, Mr. 
Potts, you had just been lashed to a plank 
by the mutincers, and flung overboard into 
the exact middle of the Indian Ocean. 

Clay (hurriedly). Of course, of course. How 
stupid of me to mix up two stories! Well, 
the rest of it is very simple. I was picked 
up the next day by a French vessel and 
brought to New York. (Aside.) What an 
infernal liar Potts is! 

Grace (disappointedly). Is that all? What 
became of the diamonds, then, and your long- 
lost uncle in Singapore? 

Mrs. C. And the mysterious young iady 
passenger? 

Col. K. And the pirate yacht? 

Clay (gloomily). Never heard a word of 
them afterward. (Aside.) Or before, either. 

An embarrassing silence ensues, 

Col. K. (writing on his cuff’). It is whispered 
that Mr. Pennington Potts, one of our most 
popular young men, isin a bad way. Almost 
total loss of memory from absinthe cocktails. 

Mr. C. My dear Pen, it’s a shame for us to 
impose upon you in this way. A man with 
facial neuralgia is hardly in the mood for 
stories. Besides, I have something of inter- 
est to tell myself. (Joyce enters, R. All look 
at Mr.C. He leads Miss de Vaux forward.) I 
must apologize for an omission which I am 
sure you will pardon when you knowall. I 
invited you to dinner to meet Miss de Vaux. 
I should have said Mrs. Cornwallis. 

Mrs. C. and Col. K. Mrs. Cornwallis! 

[Joyce runs to telephone. 

Mr. C. Yes. We have been betrothed 
for a year past, and had intended on return- 
ing home to announce the engagement im- 
mediately, and to be married next month. 
But my wife’s aunt, Mrs. Russell, who has 
been travelling with us, received a cable 
message yesterday calling her back to Eng- 
land on important business, and she is to sail 
to-morrow. Mrs. Cornwallis had no relatives 
in this country to whom she could go, so we 
finally agreed to settle everything by being 
privately married this morning. 

[ Sensation. The man in armor listens atten- 
tively. 

Mrs. C. You amaze me! May I inquire 
what church, and who officiated? 

Col. K. (writing on his cuffs). Tremendous 
sensation in high life. 

Joyce (at telephone ). ’Ello, Key'ole! ’Ello! 
ello! Cornwallis runs away with only daugh- 
ter of a juke. Unparalleled furore in fash’- 
nable sukkles. 

Col. K. And the witnesses were— 

Mrs. C. Could we see a copy of the mar- 
riage settlement? 

Joyce. Rumors that the juke chartered a 
special Cunarder to pursue the runaway 
cupple. 

Col. K. (loudly), The clergyman’s fee! I 
insist on knowing what the fee was. 

Joyce. Juke arrived ten minutes too late, 
and went into conwulsions in the westry. 

Mrs. C. (at the top of her voice). The trous- 
seau! The trousseau! I must see and price 
everything, everything! 

Mr. C. Pardon me. I fully realize the 
kindly feelings that prompt you to make 
these friendly inquiries, but I must decline 
to answer them. I have discovered that one 
of my guests is connected with the press. 

Consternation, Mrs. Cluff and Col. K. 
look fixedly at each other. The man in 
armor trembles visibly. Mrs. Cluff has- 
tily conceals her note-book, and Col. K. 
tries to hide his cuffs up his sleeves. 

Mr. C. (to Clayton). Cousin Potts, I little 
thought when I invited you to my table that 
you would so far forget what is due to your- 
self and to me as to come to my house in 
the guise of a reporter for the Interrogation 
Point. 

Mrs. C. Mr. Potts a reporter? Oh, no; it 
can’t be true. [ Takes notes. 

Col. K. (sternly). Young man, you are a viper. 

[ He looks at his cuffs in despair, and resumes 
note-taking on his shirt bosom. 

Clay. Mr. Cornwallis, I am indeed guilty 
of a grave offence against your hospitality, 
but not of the kind that you accuse me of. I 
am not Mr. Potts at all, and never was. My 
name is Clayton, and— 

Mr. C. (putting up eye-glass). What! Upon 
my soul! Why, you're not the same fellow 
at all, or the other fellow either! 

Grace, I knew there was something queer, 
but thought it was all the neuralgia. 

Col. K. And I’m so near-sighted that I 
couldn't tell a roast duck from a decoy in 
this light. 

Clay. Will you let me explain? 

[ Whe electric bell tinkles. 

Mr. C. (starting). What was that? 

Joyce (in an agony). Wespers, sir. 

[The bell rings violently. 

Mr, C. Why, it comes from that armor. 
(Bell rings.) What is this mystery? 

Joyce (trying to keep him from approaching 
it). It’s only a ringing in your hears, sir—a 
hoptical delusion.: 

Mr. C. (examining armor and putting the tele- 
er receiver to his ear). What's this! ‘‘Key- 
hole wants to know what kind of dinner pills 
Mr. Cornwallis takes.” 1 think this message 
must be for you, Joyce. 
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Joyce. I ope not, sir. Not me, sir. 

[Potts tries to edge away toward door. 

Grace. Why, it’s alive! Look! Look! 

Joyce (rushing out, R.). 'Elp! ’Elp! We'll 
hall be murdered in our beds! 

Mr. C. (stopping Potts). Stop! Whoare you? 

otts, Plumber. Just came in to see about 
a fire in the ice-box. Must go back for tools. 
C-can’t wait. 

Mr. C. (pulling down visor and disclosing his 
face). The reporter! 

Clay. Why, it’s Potts! 

All. Mr. Potts! 

Potts ( feebly). Yes, 'm Potts. Ha! ha! 
Wish I wasn’t. Hallo, Clayt, old boy! Had 
your dinner ? ; 

Clay. Yes, I’ve dined. 

Potts. You're in luck; I haven't. 

Mr. C. Cousin Potts! Pennington! 

otts (brokenly). There’s some one waiting 

for me, Cousin Cornwallis, and—and I think 
I'll go. 

Gruff voice ( from without). Mr. Potts’s cab. 

[ Potts sinks down on a rather light chair, 

and comes heavi ly to the ground, He sits 

the wreck looki wg he lp lessly around. 

Mr. C. (recovering himself). Mrs. Cluff, will 
you make a note of this for the next instal- 
ment of ‘‘ Millefleur’s Medley’’? 

Mrs. C. (sinking down). Millefleur! 

Mr. C. And perhaps the ‘‘ Curious Imperti- 
nent” (indicating Col. K.) would like to take 
a look. 

[Col K stag ers cre 

Grace. Your make-up was excellent, dear 
Mrs. Cluff, and yours also, Colonel Kedian 
But you both made a fatal mistake in send- 
ing up your personal visiting cards instead 
of your professional ones. Here they are. 
Don’t faint, Mrs. Cluff. When Mr. Corn- 
wallis spoke of the guests he expected to 
dinner, I naturally compared notes with him. 
Can I get you a glass of water, Colonel Ke- 
dian? 

Joyce (at door). Gentleman from the Tattler 
to see you, sir. 

Mr. C. (to Mrs. Cluff, Col. K., and Potts), 
Do you care to make any statement? 

All. No! 

Mr. C. (to Joyce). Tell him I am not at 
home. [Joyce exit, R. 

Potis (getting up slowly). Really must go 
now. G a rood by 

Mr. C. (smiling). Wait a moment, my boy. 
I may say that even after I became aware of 
the identity of Mrs. Diggory Duff and Major 
Weedy, I still determined to carry out my 
original plan. I had reason to believe that my 
confidence would not be misplaced. What 
do you say, Mrs. Cluff? 

Mrs. C. 1 will never write another line for 
the Intruder. 

Col. K. And I promise you that the ‘‘ Cu- 
rious Impertinent” is forever satisfied to 
mind his own business 

Mr. C. And you, Pennington? You see, I 
recognized the reporter for the Jiterrogation 
Point, although I did get you confused with 
Mr Clayton. i 

Potts, Mr. Biddington Boker has brought 
his connection with the Interrogation Point to 
a full stop 

Clay. While I was very hungry. 

Mr. C. I think upon the whole that the 
lesson has been severe enough to be remem- 
bered. So far as Iam concerned, the news- 
papers will have nothing to say about this 
little dinner party, and, if you please, we'll 
dismiss the whole subject witha— (He Lows, 
and they all return it). Joyce. 

Jovuce (entering, R ). Yes. sir. 

Mr. C. You wish to remain in my service? 

Joyce. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. C. Very well. You may do so, on con- 
dition that the file of the Keyhole is brought 
to me regularly every morning. 

Joyce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. C. And now that the terms of a truce 
wey been agreed upon, Mrs. Cornwallis and 

Grace. Will be happy to have you all dine 
with us again next Thursday evening. Mr. 
Potts, you won't have to share your dinner 
with Mr. Clayton on that occasion. 

Mr. C. And I venture to hope that that 
occasion may be still further distinguished 
by the absence of that peculiar social institu- 
tion with which we have so often come into 
contact to-night in the person of its embodi- 
ment— 

Potts. The Reporter. 

[ Curtain. ] 
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GERMAN SWEET DISHES. 
KOCHE OR MOULDED PUDDINGS, 


A Breap Movutp.—Stir well together the beat- 
en yolks of six eggs and three ounces of powder- 
ed sugar; mix in two ounces of grated bread, 
any delicate flavoring you fancy, and the whites 
of four eggs, whisked to a stiff snow, stirred 
lightly in at last. Have a pudding mould well 
buttered, sprinkle in it some finely shred blanch- 
ed almonds, and lay here and there a thin slice 
of candied orange or lemon peel. Put the mass 
into the mould, and steam it with care. Boil 
sugar to candy height, and pour it over the pud- 
ding when it is turned out of the mould. Serve 
it without delay. 

A Cuestyut Movipep Puppine.—Cream two 
ounces of butter with three ounces of sugar, the 
yolks of six eggs, and four bitter almonds pound 
ed fine. Have enough chestnuts boiled to get 
from them a quarter of a pound of meal, and 
stir into it the stiffly beaten whites of four eggs. 
Steam the pudding in a buttered mould, aud 
serve with any swect sauce you faucy, 
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EVENING CAPOTE.-—FRONT 


Evening Capote. 

WIDE-STRIPED white crépe de Chine scarf, three 
4\ quarters of a yard wide, is draped on a small net bon 
net frame to form this capote. The middle of the scarf is 
sewed together at the edges to form the point which droops 
at the back, and which is finished with a large gold tassel 
It is then adjusted on the frame as illustrated, and a bow of 
gold-colored ribbon is placed at the front. The ends, which 
are a yard long, are brought forward and tied loosely, with 
one thrown over the shoulder and the other hanging in front. 


Fans. 


( NE of the pair of fans illustrated in Fig. 1 is of gauze, 

shading from deepest orange to straw-color, mounted on 
gilt sticks, and decorated with water-color painting. The 
other is of cream gauze banded with pale blue ribbon that is 
studded with black velvet disks. The poppy fan illustrated 
in Fig. 2 has a leaf of red sifk muslin mounted on gilt sticks. 
On one side is a painted spray of poppies, and on the other 
side a large silk artificial poppy, with foliage and buds, is 
fastened. 


Dinner Toilette. 

i hw: model illustrated is of pink bengaline decorated with 

embroidery. The embroidery surrounds the edge of 
the demi-trained skirt, and is carried upward on the sides. 
On the right side is a narrow embroidered panel edged with 
deep fringe. The skirt is drawn up slightly by cross folds 
on the hips and hangs in straight folds at the back. The 
smooth-fitting short-sleeved bodice is covered with embroid- 
ery. At the ‘heart shaped throat is a flaring Medici collar of 
black velvet edged with gold beads. Folds of pink chiffon 
are in the neck, and frills of it hang from the short sleeves, 
veiling the arm to below the elbow. 


Scarfs, Neck-Wear, and Caps. 
See illustrations on page 125. 
GROUP of scarfs is illustrated in Fig. 1 which may be 
used for head drapery for evenings, either in simple 
scarf fashion or arranged as a capote, or “they can be utilized 
for draping bodices. One, a wide scarf two yards long, has 





Fig. 1.—Eventne Fans. 
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a centre of yellow crépe de Chine surround- 
ed by a wide applied border of black lace. 
\ soft fringed scarf of pink surah has deep 
colored embroidery at the ends, and is 
crossed at intervals by narrow vines. A 
large scarf of mauve dotted net is surround- 
ed by a border of larger disks. A dainty 
muffler is a square of twenty-four inches 
of pale lemon-colored crépe de Chine, sur- 
rounded with silk lace to match. 

The bodice drapery illustrated in Fig. 2 
consists of a plastron composed of bands of 
lace set together, tapered by pleats toward 
the waist, upon which is draped a scarf of 
chiffon muslin. The scarf is drawn into 
folds on the shoulders, fastened with a chou 
on one, caught together at the waist on one 
side of the “plastron, and festooned to the 
opposite side. At the neck is a box-pleated 
ruff of the chiffon mounted on a ribbon. 

Fig. 3 is a Medici collar of gold brocade, 
to be worn with an open-throated bodice. 
From underneath the collar on either side 
two narrow bands of brocade are carried to 
the waist, where they meet in a point, and 
the space between is draped with white silk 
mull. The plastron is sewed to one side of 
the collar and hooked to the other. 

White lace and white and mauve ribbons 
are the materials of the morning cap shown 
in Fig. 4. The small crescent-shaped frame 
is covered with lace, and trimmed with rib- 
bon loops at the front. Above it is a frill 
of lace gathered on a wire, which is bent to an 
oval shape; at the front a ribbon bow is placed 
from which proceed ends of ribbon that cross 
at the back. 

The cap Fig. 5 is composed of bands « 
white embroidered silk mull and narrow ee 
on-colored ribbon. The embroidery is gath- 
ered into frills and mounted on a small frame 
with ribbon bows among the folds. Behind 
are three fillets covered with shirred ribbon, 
fastened by ribbon bows to the ends of the 
frame. 

The cap Fig. 6 has a small crescent-shaped 
frame connected by a band across the back, 
and completed by a blue gauze ribbon which 
is carried across the open crown from the back 
edge of the front to the band. The crown is 
formed by two bands of lace with 
their points meeting on this ribbon. 
The frame is surrounded by a double frill of lace, 
the lace taken together at the straight edges and 
gathered on a ribbon. At the front and back one 
frill is bent back and one droops forward, and 
loops and ends of blue gauze ribbon are fastened 
among the folds. 

The cap Fig. 7 is composed 
of frills of lace and pink ribbon 
loops. On the crown is a trim- 
ming of bands of black-em 
broidered pink crape_ inter- 
spersed with loops of ribbon. 


Home and Out-door 


Toilettes. 

See illustrations on page 125. 

UBERGINE velvet and 
vi peau de soie of the same 
color are the materials of the 
reception toilette illustrated. It 
is a princesse gown with a 
demi-train, the back, vest, and 
sleeves being of velvet, while 


the slender open fronts are of 
peau de soie. The vest is cut 
down at the throat, showing a 
plastron and standing collar of 
peau de soie, and opens in the 
skirt on a draped tablier of the 
same. The edges of the vest 
and the sleeves are ornamented 
with silver embroidery. 

The street costume is of nick- 
el gray cloth and velvet. The 
skirt is of cloth. It is buttoned 
together for a short distance at 
the middle of the front, and 
open below; being drawn up by 
cross folds on the hips the 
front edges are spread apart, and 
between, and also where the 
skirt is lifted at the lower edge, 
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Fig. 2.—Porpy Fan. 


The 
The corners of the 


parts of a velvet under-skirt are brought into view. 
back drops in straight folds to the foot. 
front are embroidered in gray silk. The bodice is a jacket 
with added basques on the hips. It is buttoned down the 
middle in a line with the skirt, and is constructed on the same 
plan with it, showing an ostensible under-bodice of velvet, the 
fronts opening with revers and a flaring collar on a plastron 
and close standing collar of velvet, and deep close cuffs of 
cloth confining full velvet sleeves. The cloth parts are em- 
broidered. 


Household Trifles. 


blew partial failure of the yield of berries and other fruits, 

and the consequent high prices asked for those offered 
for sale, have been a serious inconvenience to the housewife. 
She was forced to lessen the annual amount of her preserves 
and jellies, and when her old friendly stand-by, the apple, 
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Fig. 4.—MorNING 
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joined the procession of 
scarcities her discom- 
fiture seemed com- 
plete. The only remedy 
for the situation is to 
make the most of the 
materials at hand. A 
little thought will often 
show how that which 
was formerly wasted 
can be utilized to the . S 1!) . be used as a pat 
advantage of all con- 3 aia ; PM | 2 S tial substitute fou 
cerned. A casein point ' ; TT Ah | eggs in such a 
is apple jelly. si sauce, but th 
Whenever apples are flavor of it is 
to be pared for sauce, not palatable to 
puddings, or pies, let many tastes, 
them first be carefully wiped, and then save the while the necessity of its thorough cooking makes 
skins and cores, throwing out the wormy or de- its use objectionable to some house - keepers 
~ cayed ones. Place these skins and cores in a Wheat flour can be used instead of corn-starch 
granite kettle, and cover with cold water and and the presence of a little cannot be detected 
cook for three-quarters of an hour. Then strain Flour does not impoverish the nutritive qualities 
through a jelly-bag or fine strainer. Return to of the custard any more than corn-starch, neithet 
the fire, and to each pint of juice add one-half a does it affect its attractiveness. When it is de 
cup of granulated sugar, an even table-spoonful sired to use a quart of milk, two eggs and two 
of gelatine, a little piece of stick cinnamon, the even table-spoonfuls of flour will produce as fin¢ 
juice of quarter of a lemon, or a tiny crumb of a custard as the use of four eggs alone 
citric-acid crystal Soil all together five ‘min- To make a dish ‘‘ with neatness and despatch 
utes, and then strain into glasses and set away is a desideratum with busy housewives, who of 
to harden. If the pulp is not squeezed too ten sigh for two pair of hands and days of doubl 
much in the straining the liquid will be perfect- length. The time needed to make this custard 
ly clear, and the result will be a handsome dark can be shortened by mixing the dry flour in the 
red jelly with a pleasant flavor, which will be sugar before the latter is added to the beaten eggs 
suitable for many uses, either in cakes or tarts, Stir the flour in thoroughly, and the custard will 
or as a dessert with custard sauce. be as smooth and lumpless as when the flour has 


W hen eggs too, 
become another 
scarcity, the cus 
tard sauce offers 
an opportunity 
for domestic con 
triving. It is 
well known that 


corn-starch can 
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WITH PLASTRON. 
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VELVET AND PEAv DE Sorz Reception Dress. Fig. 2.—DRaAPERY FOR BoDICE. CLOTH AND VELVET CosTUME. 
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been laboriously wet up in water or cold 
milk. The thickening necessary for the 
gravy of roast meats can be much more rap- 
idly and smoothly made if hot water is used 
instead of cold. The water should,of course, 
not be boiling, for that would cook the flour 
instantly and make paste; but water just be-~ 
low the boiling.point will easily blend with 
the flour with a few rapid stirring strokes of 
the spoon. The same process is equally ap- 
plicable whenever a thickening is desired 
which the cook-book directs to be made of 
cold water and flour. 

The rapidity with which brooms ordinarily 
wear out is surprising. This is partly due 
to leaving the broom standing on its brush 
end when not in use, but more to carelessness 
in handling. A piece of strong cloth, or, bet- 
ter yet, of old woven under-flannel or stock- 
inet, should be drawn on over the handle 
and down below the place where the broom 
splints are stitched. A few stitches with 
strong cotton yarn should fasten this cover 
both at its lower edge and gather and fasten 
it around the handle, sewing the stitches 
through and through. This cover holds the 
broom splints together, and prevents their 
breaking out and the tearing off of the band- 
ing of a broom which repeated striking 
against doors and mop-boards and reaching 
under heavy pieces of furniture does. 


MAKING A HOME. 

T seems a pity that the young woman who 

is about to establish a home and has asum 
of money to spend for its garnishing cannot 
be persuaded from laying it out all at once. 
She robs herself of so much future enjoy- 
ment. The spick and span sets of furniture 
which are carelessly ordered from an uphol- 
sterer, and carried home and stood around 
her parlors by his men, will never afford her 
half the satisfaction she can get in aroom for 
which to-day she buys a chair, and next 
week, seeing there must be a table to accom 
pany the chair, she starts on a fresh shopping 
excursion, and finds a table which is exactly 
what she was looking for; and in another 


month, discovering the need of a bookcase | 


or a screen, she has again the delight of the 
hunt, and the gratification of obtaining the 
prettiest screen and bookcase in the city. 

Such a room is a growth,a gathering to- 
gether, of household treasures little by little, 
and piece by piece. Each article,bought only 
when the need arises, or when something is 
happily found to just meet the need, will have 
a family history which makes it an entertain- 
ing as well as a valuable possession. Each 
couch and footstool is an achievement; each 
rug and curtain representsatriumph. Such 
a home, built up gradually, with careful plan- 
ning in each part, with thought and loving 
consideration in all its details, acquires a 
meaning far deeper than could be purchased 
by the longest purse from the most fashion- 
able cabinet-maker. 


ANTIQUE AND RARE. 
FN grasa the elder mentions an agate in 
which appeared, formed by Nature’s own 


hand, Apollo, in the midst of the Muses, | 


holding a harp. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remeJy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 

Are You Trovusiep wir Roveansss or THE Skin! 

Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—( Adv.) 

Bornetr’s Fiavorine Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[Adv.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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W. Baxer & Co’s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


\Is Absolutely Pure 
and tt is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cend 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
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Solid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 


5 
ETTEL’S VIENNA WALNUT CAKE. 
< Delicious for Luncheons, 
Entertainments, 
Dessert, Etc. 
Well known throughout 
Europe. 
Must be seen and eaten to 
be appreciated by the most 
fastidious. 

Will keep perfectly 
fresh forover a month. 
Price $1.25, C. 0. D. 
JOHN W. ETTEL, Factory, 257 Spring St., N. Y. 








ONLY WIEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 
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KNOWN AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


CENTS PER BOX. 


| PILLS have an unprecedented demand and 
the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. PRICE 25 
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i THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL (9 

( ogee ” 4 
W () 
& Bilious & Nervous Disorders ’ 
4 TO WHICH (9) 
| @ MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN i) 

i is th ure Subject, 
| () ist 6 most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. It is the premier Spe- (@ 
| cific for Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired f 

) Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., and () 
fa) is found especially efficacious and remedial by aL. surFERERs, é 
WY Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving proper- ) 

by ties, BEECHAM’S f 
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Propared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
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The Naviga=- 
tion and Rail- 
way Centre of 
Western Michigan 


—The largest City 
on the East Coast of Lake Michigan—makes its bow, 
| and announces the fact that it is the next city of the 
Great Lakes to make a Big Record. 

For particulars send address to 


MUSKEGON IMPROVEMENT CO. 








equally handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading 


dealers everywhere. ‘“Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage- 
—ELY’S CREAM BALM-—Cleanses the Nasal rH 


Passages, Aliays Pain aud Inflammation Heals 
the Sores, Kestores Taste and Smell, and Cures 


(') England. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole agentsfor the United States, 365 

‘} & 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 

() will mail BFECHAM’S PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please 

¥ 4 mention this publication in ordering. 

di 25c 25 

i Ce 
i) THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


SoS 
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housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 
L A D 4 E Ss can have smaller feet. Solid 
comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 
ple pkg., 10. The Pedine Co., New York, 





VELUTINA 


For about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA, 


ATARREA 


iv R t 


es plief at once tor : ead. 
into the Nostrile. ——It 7% Quickly Absorbed. 





A 
se Dengpiata or by mail, ELY BROS., 


Warren 8t., N. Y- 
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Redfern 


Ladies’ Tailor. 
SALE 


OF ALL 


WINTER 
MODELS 


QUARTER 
COST. 


NE VW 


SPRING 
MODELS 


READY END OF 


FEBRUARY. 


Ladies living away and desirous of 
ordering can have samples and sketches 
free by mail. Pattern bodice and meas- 
ure ensure perfect fit. 


210 Fifth Ave., New York. 





SCH 1849 R 
. 


~ “RENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 
CITY. 


NEW YORK 




















THE GREAT EVE BEAUTIFIER. 
Assures Instant Brilliancy, Beauty, and 
Strength to the Eye. 

Positive cure for Bloodshot and Red and Diseased 
Eyelids. Eminent Oculists’ examination and samples 
free at Main Office, 45 KB, 20th Street, New York, Sold 
by Leading Druggists and Toilet Bazaars. Write for 
pamphlet. Guaranteed positively harmless. 


HCOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarp & Sow, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
Kk. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Ye 


IMPORTED CONFECTIONERY. 


Send $1.00 for an assorted 2-lb. wooden 
box of Jeffry’s London Chocolates. Carriage paid. 
FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
A. E. FABER, Jr., 132 Reade St., New York. 























Franklin Square Collection. 


When you want Music Books 
to lie about the house—for any- 
body that plays to play from 
them, or anybody that sings to 
sing from them—you will make 
no mistake in getting one or 
more numbers of the “ Franklin 
Square Song Collection.” So, at 
least, everybody seems to think 


who knows and uses them. 


In paper binding they cost 50 cents each; cloth, 
$1.00. The several numbers thus far issued contain 
a very choice collection of Songs and Hymns. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 








You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 
W than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
| ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE Address, Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


‘ovr y 
| ROLIAN Piste aateSCraiorootee: HARPS 
oa C.J. Hoisknook, 88 5th Ave.,N.Y. — 


Bend your name and address plainly writ. 
ten on # postal card for latest terms. 
DIES VAN OBDEN OO., 22 Clinton Piace, N.Y. 


"Golden Clampe 
» Golden 
‘ietureedsl il, Catalogue Franklin P’ tg. Co, NewHeren,' 





Games, Tricks. Songs, Conundruma, Auto. Helections, Lover’ 
and New Designs Dasket Frings, Envelope, Silk or Plush Bow, 
Floral Motto Cards. Serap Pi 
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oO aS a BATT O TS 
Both the method and results when Syrup of | 


Figs is taken; it is pleasant and refreshing to 


the taste, and acts gently yet promptly on the | 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, cleanses the system | 
effectually dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 


and cures habitual constipation. 


Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 


| These Goods are Unrivalled for | 


duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to 
the stomach, prompt in its action and truly | 
beneficial in its effects. Prepared only from 
the most healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to all, | 
and have made it the most popular remedy 
known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50e. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any relia- 
ble druggist who may not have it on hand will 
procure it promptly for any one who wishes ( 


to try it. 


Do not accept any substitute. 7 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEAN FAST” BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F. P, ROBINSON 
> DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 


Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - - 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - - - - 49 Weat Street. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS, 


Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen, Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga, Co., 
New York. 





TRADE MARK. 























“The Common-Sense chairs and 
settees of x ir are not su 
passed by any other class of gc 
and parties furr 
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comfortable, ar 
. » well t 

r, at Me seville » 
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bak? your F nntoune 
Dealer for Sinclair's 
Common-Sense Chairs. 
please 


F. A. SINCLAIR. 


Fireside C 
My address is stamped on all of my chairs; 


ymfort for Two. 
find it before purchasing. 


‘*Harper’s Weekly” during the War is now en- 
tirely ont of print, and the plates have been de- 


stroyed. 
HARPER’S 


Pictorial flistory of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” from 1361 to 1865. 

Two sple *ndid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $30, 

t# This work was prepared by Messrs. Hanrer & 
Bros., with the special object of preserving their 
famous w ar sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroye d, it is positively the ONLY means 
of obtaining them. 

SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 

Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
thix work is certainly the best history of the War that 
has yet appeared.— Boston Traveller. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history of the War, Boston Post. 

Whatever books on the War may be found in a library, 
the collection will be incomplete without this work.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Write for Mustrated Cirenlar. 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CORAHS. 


SPRING STYLES 5 AND COLORINGS | 


from importations now open. 


ew and Wear, 


| Deood dovay W; 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING. 

















The utmost perfection in the art of Corset Making 
has been reached in our STYLE JE% CORSET, cut 
on the latest French designs, in SHORT, MEDIUM, 
and EXTRA LONG waists. These corsets will sat- 
isfy the most fastidious. Made in Royal Fast Black, 
White, and French Gray. 





= “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, | 
guarnteed 


‘becoming’ to 1 

who wear their hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 


sent C.0.D. any where. Send to 
the m’fr for’ ra ust’d Price-Lists 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music a 














' broidery 


“Old Bleach’ 


Is the trade-mark of a manufacturer of 
Linens well known for superior excellence 
and durability. 

We have always carried a full assort- 
ment of these beautiful goods, consisting 
of Damask, Diaper,and Huckaback Fringed 
Huckaback, 
Diaper, and other fancy weaves in Towel- 
lings by the yard; Nursery Diapers, Em- 
Orders by 
carefully and promptly executed. 


| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


and Hemstitched Towels; 


Linens, ete. mail 





The 
” Deagos 1 
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TRADE MARK. 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In Sheer India Linons, 


Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


| Lace Effects in great v variety, 





; Hair os Cosmetics &c., 





WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


Sofd only under above Brarde-March 


1890. 


BARBOUR’S . 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
niitiaginn 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 








iP on a suitable name is suggested 
we shall call this To 

mato No. 400, 

Read termsof 

com peti- 

tion be- 

low. 






The 
cut 
shows 
fruit one 
third | natural size. 









competition will be given on every packet of seed. 


With every order for a single 





Want A NAME ‘ 





We will p: pay $250.00 for the best name suggested for this grand new Tomato. 


Purchasers are entitled to send in a name for each and every packet they buy. The names can be 
sent in any time before October Ist, 1891, and will be considered 
mittee of three, who shall award the prize. Full directions and conditions for entering the names for 


Price of New Tomato No. “* 400,” 25 cts. per packet, free by mail. 
acket or more, we will also send without charge a copy of our mag 


nificent New Catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” for 1891, the valne alone 
of which is 25 cents, on condition that you will say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON &CO:iNEW) 





The cng 400” is the largestand 
heaviest Tomato known. 

In fact it is so solid as 
to be almost seed- 
ess. Color, 
, dark, 
erim- 
son. 





















The 
average 
weight of 
this Tomato is 

nearly 2 Ibs. each. 







»¥ a capable and disinterested com- 





‘NEWYORK 














B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mape or THE Purest aND Finest SitK anp THE Best Quatity or AUSTRALIAN Woot. 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 


All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they “re not genuine. 


127 
| All First- Class Retailers Se/l Them. 
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LINENS 


The Best World. 


THEY ARE SUI GENERIS. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow 
Embroidery, Art Linen, etc. 


OW Bleach” marx 


On every Toweland Yard of Goods 
Warrants Them to Wear. 
Wholesale Branch for U.S.A 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin St., New York. 


in the 


TRave * 


TRADE MARK 








A SPECIALTY! 

LINEN GOODS of all kinds 
and for all purposes: 

Table Linen, Bed Linen, Tow- 
els, Towellings, Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, Linen Lawns, Linen 
Cambrics, all kinds of Linen 
for Art Needlework, Drawn 
Work, and Embroidery, also 
a full assortment of the famous 
‘“‘Old Bleacb’’ Linens, also, a 
great variety of Linens Stamp- 
ed for embroidery — Doyleys, 
Tray Cloths, Table Squares, 
Tea Cloths, Bureau and Side- 
board Scarfs, etc., and a com- 
plete assortment of Linen and 
Silk Threads for embroidery. 


| JAMES McCUTCHEON &CO., 


“THE LINEN STORE,” 
64 and 66 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 35 years. 





The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. 
It is the best made, 
are kept. 


For sale where fine goods 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 

This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread witho ut the annoying process 
of passing the end of the C otton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 

FOR SALE BY 

EHRICH BROS. 


H,. O°NEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANTIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥+ 


How to be Beautiful. 








Cocoannt Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine fer coloring any shade 
of hair to a beantifal Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 


$2.00 per bottle. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 
HOPPING and business of all kinds 
s in New York by a lady of 
experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circnlar 
references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Send for Catalogue. 





MUSIC Fees! f 10% .<i\- Peer Catt tL ERE. 


Windsor Music Co., 215 Wabash-av. C 

















AN AUTOMATIC 


MR. PETER H. SANDHEM, DESIRING TO KNOW HOW MANY ACRES HIS TURNIP PATCH CON- 
TAINS, PROCEEDS TO MEASURE IT, AND NOT BEING POSSESSED OF A TAPE-MEASURE, HE UTIL- 
IZES FOR THIS PURPOSE HIS KNOWLEDGE OF HIS HEIGHT, WHICH IS PRECISELY SIX FEET AT 


NOON. 





“Ha! Now FOR A LITTLE ACTION, AND 
THE EFFECT WILL BE SIMPLY IMMENSE.” 
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‘HARPER'S BAZAL. 








TAPE-MEASURE 


peas 





OUR GOODs?” 


“Hi! G’LANG!” 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS TRANSLATED. 
FRENCHMAN. “P.ease MEK My TEA VER’ feeble, Miss Cuares.” 
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ROUGH ON THE DOCTOR. 


DRUGGIST (after heated discussion, to doctor), ‘‘I WANT YOU TO UNDERSTAND THAT MY PO- 
SITION AS A DRUGGIST IS AS GOOD AS YOURS AS A DOCTOR. 
SEVERE; AND, AFTER ALL, WHAT ARE YOU DOCTORS BUT TRAVELLING SALESMEN TO SELL 


OUR EXAMINATIONS ARE AS 
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SUPPLEMENT 


A WORD TO PHYLLIS. 


FPHOUGH years in one unbroken line 
Pass on their silent way, 
Remember this, fair mistress mine, 
Love knows no A 


"Twas yesterday when first we met, 
When first I saw thy smile; 
*Twas yesterday a sad regret 
Shut ont the sun awhile. 


Doubt captured Cupid’s citadel, 
And held the god at bay; 

Then came the clouds, thy tears first fell— 
All that was yesterday. 


Now clouds and frowns and rain of tears 
Have gone their silent way, 
But in the passing of the years 
Love knows no yesterday. 
Friavet Svorr Minegs, 


A STAMPEDE ON VESUVIUS. 


See illustration on double page. 

Figs modern enterprise catering for modern 

curiosity nothing has terrors; but the 
man who first conceived the idea of rearing 
a railway up the steep flank of Vesuvius must 
have been bound in something stquter than 
the poet’s ‘‘threefold bronze.” Yet, truth to 
tell, the sight so easily attained has nothing 
appalling in it, not much indeed that would 
usually be considered as impressive. We 
must look down upon the vast streams of 
lava spread out for miles and miles from this 
central point, marring the green fertility of 
the landscape with gloomy stretches of color- 
less desolation, before we can realize the dread- 
ful disasters that have been w rought by the 
monster whom herds of tourists nowadays 
affront in his milder moods with their cheap 
admiration. 

Puffed up with a sense of safety inspired 
by the many guides responsible for them, 
they regard the gentler demonstrations of the 
terrible activity beneath them as if it were 
an exhibition of fireworks got up for their 
especial behoof. The huge billows of snowy 
vapor rolling up in long puffs from the cen- 
trai crater and drifting down the wind, the 
venomous little spurts and wreaths of scald- 
ing steam coiling out of every chink and 
cranny in the shining black surface of the 
lava, afford them but small excitement. It 
is only when, with a spluttering cough, like 
a giant choking in his cups, a storm of glow- 
ing lava is flung high in air that the enter- 
tainment is greeted with feeble exclamations 
of surprised delight, and as the viscid frag- 
ments, fading rapidly through orange and 
cherry color to glossy black whirl solemnly 
upward, foolish cries of ‘‘ Wunderschén!” 
‘“Awfully good!” and “(C'est beau ca!” ac- 
company their flight. 

Suddenly this sentiment of patronizing ap- 
proval receives a check; a momentary shift 
of wind swings the sulphurous clouds round 
upon the admiring throng, and at the same 
moment a discharge of unwonted force bursts 
from the burning throat, and the fiery hail, 
that has hitherto descended harmlessly upon 
the further side, swoops down toward them 
Instantly the scene is changed. A portly 
German and his comfortable wife turn and 
flee with unwonted agility. English, French, 
and Italians alike follow so excellent an ex- 
ample with equal promptitude, or seek pro- 
tection from the unexpected assault under 
projecting blocks of lava. One girl, csouch- 
ing in terror, trusts despairingly for shelter 
to the flimsy gauze-work of a lace parasol. A 
young man and two pretty maidens, Ameri- 
cans beyond a doubt, in spite of his ultra- 
British garb, alone face the apparent danger, 
for it is indeed more apparent than real. The 
flying missiles are seldom of large size, and 
though, owing to their semi-liquid heat, a 
blow from one of them would be decidedly 
unpleasant, a quick eye can easily follow 
their descent, and a ready foot avoid it. 

Soon the smoke rolls away, and a dubious 
hilarity replaces the alarm. But this indica- 
tion of the mountain’s power for evil is not 
without its effect, and the travellers will carry 
to their homes a greater respect for its awful 
potentiality than they were at first inclined 
to entertain. Matcotm BELL. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and em 
and there is still much ainaned ent 
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to sensitive stomachs. Scott’s 
PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
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SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


NEVER LOSES STRENGTH. | 


One of the most important qualities of a | 
perfect baking powder is that of retaining 
its strength for a length of time in any cli- 
mate and in all conditions of the atmosphere. 
It has been found by both practical and 
chemical tests that most of the baking 
powders, although they may possess a con- 
siderable amount of strength when first 
made, lose their leavening power, and be- 
come worthless, when a few weeks old. As 
is well known, the leavening gas of a baking 
powder is produced by the action of an acid 
upon an alkali, and this action is brought 
about through the influence of moisture. 
When, therefore, through imperfect proc- 
esses of manufacture, the water, which is 
always present in the ingredients from which 
they are compounded, is permitted to re- 
main in the finished baking powders, it 
causes the action of their elements to set in 
at once, so that when the baking powders 
come to be used they are found to have 
largely lost their leavening power. 

As the housekeeper has no means of 
knowing, when buying baking powder from 
the shelf of the grocer, how long it has been 
made and its consequent strength, the tests 
made by the Government chemists, showing 
the difference in strength between the same 
brands when fresh and when old, are im- 
portant. The chemists found that while 
the ‘‘ Royal” baking powder suffered no 
deterioration from age, all the others when 
a few months old had lost from ten to eighty 
per cent. of their original leavening strength. 

The Royal Baking Powder is of the very 
highest leavening power, and always uni- 
form in its work. One of its great merits 
is its infallible keeping quality, which is due 
to the care used in its manufacture. All its 
ingredients, being first determined absolute- 
ly pure, are thoroughly dried, coated, pre- 
pared, and combined so that nothing but the 
application of water or the heat of cooking 
will cause them to act upon each other or 
liberate their leavening gases. For this rea- 
son the ‘‘ Royal,” when used after having 
been kept in any climate or for any length 
of time, will always produce the same su- 
perior and effective results. No other bak- 
ing powder possesses this great quality. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 





EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EFPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
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only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs F 
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Send for a Trial Sample Bottle of 


The New English Eau de Toilette. 


ARILPA 


THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


Toilet-Waler 


a, ee 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY €0., 


who have now the honor of offering this incomparable toilet requisite, 
for the first time, to the American public. This delightful Toilet-Water, so highly 
appreciated by their fashionable Bond St. clientéle, and so much lauded by all 
who have used it, ranks as a fine perfume of most refreshing and lasting fragrance, 
and needs only to be once tried to be appreciated. It will prove a luxury and 
delight in every home. 
Sold by all Drugyists in 3 sizes: 
4 02.,75 cents; 6 oz.,$1.00; 8 oz., $1.25. 
j Send 25 cents, or Stamps, or P. O. Order to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
i York, or Melvin & Badger, or T. Metcalf & Co., Boston, or George B. Evans, 
1 Philadelphia, and a full one-ounce trial bottle of this delicious Toilet-Water will 
be sent, fostpfaid, to any address. Try it! 
i Latest Production of 


The Crown Perfumery Co., 
177 New Bond Street, London, 


Makers of the celebrated Crab-Apple Blossom Perfume and Soap and 
The Crown Lavender Salts. 

At wholesale by McKesson & Robbins, Hall & Ruckel, Park & Til 
Munro & Baldwin, New York, and all leading wholesale Druggists. 


Haviland & Co.'s China at First Hands. 


Whether tt ts the artistic outline of each piece, 
the beautiful combinations of color, or the fine 
ness of the ware rtself, or all 
these things combined, tt ts 
certainly true that the pur- 
chaser of Haviland China 
as sure to be satisfied. 

We sell thousands of 
dollars worth each year 
through correspondence. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 Barclay St., New York. 


ASK FOR WOODWORTH'S 
— PERFUMES : 


ee BLUE LILIES 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 


, & 


(77 NEW BOND STREET, 
ONDON. 








CHOCOLATE SET. SHADED COLORS, 
This cut represents one of the latest productions of the 


Haviland factory. The set is very rich and handsome. 


(rose & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made fram English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





PERMANENCE YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


LASTINC. SOLD BY 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25c 4N STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B. WOODWORTH & SONS. 


ROCHESTER N Y 


ORNS SHA SELF-ACTING 


HADE ROLLERS 
Beware of imitations. 


NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 




















and tea.’ 


for circulars to 





AuNT JuLIA.—‘‘ Why, my child, I buy 
the same your mother uses ; 
land Evaporated Cream in mine, w hich 


Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 
It will pay you for the trouble, or write 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, = - 





an tar HEGENUINE | —— ———— 
) ESTABLISHED 1825. 
ALIcE.—‘‘ Aunt Julia, mamma wants to g NEAVE S FOOD 
know where you buy such delicious coffee 


| 
| 
| FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO ) RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FI ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BFST AND CHEAPEST, 


but I put High- 





Highland, Ill. 





E. Fougera & Co., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.Y. 













QUALI 





THE 


Aer SEEDS 


s 
SOSEMONT- 5 SEEDS witt | sarisry YOU. : 


/eggefinterested, on application, No doubt you know WE LEAD in 
Roses, Hardy Plants, Popular Flowers and 
Bulbs—especially ROSES. Acres of Glass. We send orders by mail, 

/ postpaid, to all Post Offices, and guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 


DINGEE & CONARD C0., WEST GROVE, PA. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


about Seeds—F LOWER & GARDEN 


, selected, saved and cleaned for the 


ummer 
























to the nostrils. Price, 
by mail. Address, 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF -NVNadaa en 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
E. T. HAZELTINE, 


Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years of age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER, 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 






ists or sent 
arren, Pa. 


Sold by d 








HARPER’S BAZAR: SUPPLEMENT. 


Paris SaLon oF 1890. 


IN THE 
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From THE PAINTING 


NOON.- 
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By H. S. Marks, R.A 
































ADJUTANT.—From THE ParIntTING 





AND 


SEA-LION 








NEIGHBOR—CAPE 


NEW 





THE 
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With Aconizinc Eczemas and other ItcHinc, Burninc, SCcALy, 












pf SA and Biorcuy Sxin and Scarp Diseases are relieved in the 
, majority of cases by a single application of the Cuticura Reme- 

dies, and speedily, permanently, and economically cured, when 
an physicians, hospitals, and all other remedies fail. Cuticura 
Remedies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely pure, and may 
be used in the treatment of every humor, from the simplest 
facial blemishes to the severest diseases of the blood, skin, and 


scalp, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary. 


CUTICURA 


The great Skin Cure, instantly allays the most intense itching, 


burning, and inflammation, permits rest and sleep, clears the 





scalp of crusts and scales, speedily soothes and heals raw and 
irritated surfaces,and restores the hair. Cuticura Soap, an ex- 
/ quisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, is indispensable in cleansing 


diseased surfaces. CuTicurA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and 





Skin Purifier, and greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses the 


- 
ee ee mR ny —— 


‘4 ZA 


blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
the cause. Hence the Cuticura RemepiEs cure every disease 


—_—- and humor of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, from 


pimples to scrofula, from infancy to age. 


WHAT CUTICURA IS DOING EVERY DAY: 


After twelve doctors failed, I was cured in three weeks by 
Crticcuras. My son in California had a bad humor three years. 
Three doctors failed; told him to go home or die. I wrote him 
to try Curicvras. In four weeks he was entirely cured. 

Harrison Stevens, East Jackson, Me. 





Boy nine years old. Troubled all his life. Very bad humor. 
Body covered with scabs. Treated by two physicians. Con- 
tinually growing worse. Tried Curicuna. Humor disappeared. 
Cure thorough. Grorce F, Leavitt, North Andover, Mass. 





Psoriasis twenty years, body a mass of disease, suffering 
fearful; all thought he must die. Every morning dustpanful 
of scales taken from his bed. Cured in six week by Curicura 
REMEDIES. 

Hiram E. Carpenter, Henderson, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


Dreadful skin disease; wife’s whole limb became as raw 
as a piece of beef; doctor could not name it. Consulted three 
specialists. Returned home worse than ever; awful to behold. 
Tried Curicurnas. Benefit immediate. Eleven dollars cured her. 

J. H. Rinpiant, Cassville, Pa. 





A minister and his little boy cured of obstinate skin disease 
by the Curicura Remeptes when all other remedies failed. Praises 
them everywhere, in the pulpit, home, and in the street. 

Rev. C. M. Mannine, Box 28, Acworth, Ga. 





Baby two months old. Doctor called it eczema. Head, arms, 
feet, hands, each one solid sore. Doctors and everything else 
did no good. Without faith tried Curicuras. In one week the 
sores were well, Now fat baby. Sound as a dollar. 

Mrs. Bettie Birxyer, Lockhart, Texas. 


Scrofula develops on a boy six months old. Five months 
later running sores covered his head and body. Bones affected. 
Mother dies, boy grows worse, a year passes, then Curicura cures. 

Mrs. E. 8. Driaes, Bloomington, Ill. 





Eczema from head to feet seventeen years. Body a mass of 
sores. Hair lifeless or gone. Limbs contracted. Utterly help. 
less. Doctors and all remedies useless. Tries Curicura. Relief 
jnstantaneous. Completely and permanently cured in eight weeks. 

W. J. McDonatp, 3732 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Was covered with scrofula sores. Suffering intense. Could 
not sleep. Could not wear a hat. Was a disgusting sight. 
Best doctors six years. Getting worse all the time. Four sets. 
Cuticura Remepigs entirely cured me. 

Gro. A. HEeInseLman, Plainfield, Ill. 


The foregoing brief extracts from unsolicited testimonials show what Cuticura is doing every day. We earnestly desire all who suffer from torturing 
and disfiguring humors and diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, and who have lost faith in doctors and medicine, to fully investigate any and all of our 
references, simply enclosing stamped envelope for reply. These testimonials in full, with many others, published in “ALL Asout THE BLOoop, SKIN, SCALP, 
AND Hair,” which will be mailed free to any address—64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


Cuticura Remepties are sold everywhere throughout the civilized world. Price: Curicura, 50 cts.; Curicura Soap, 25 cts.; CuTicura RESOLVENT, 
$1.00. Prepared by PotreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BosTON, 


Red, rough hands, painful finger-ends, and shapeless nails are prevented and cured by Cuticura Soap, incom- 


PIMPL Y SKIN parably the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most 
9 


expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 


The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of inflam- 


mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, ard oily skin, and simple humors of infants and children. Sale greater 


than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25 cents. 
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